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CHAPTER L 

THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF ROME. 

'nr^WENTY-FIVE years ago, in obedience to 
what I believed to be an unanswerable 
argument, I submitted myself to the claims of 
the Church of Rome. Thirteen years after- 
wards, after a prolonged period of doubt and 
difficulty, I ceased to be a member of the 
Roman communion, under the conviction that 
the argument which I had once held to be un- 
answerable, was in reality untenable. In the 
following pages, I propose to lay before the 
reader, as briefly as possible, my reasons for 
now returning to the Church of England, in 
which I was brought up, and in which I took 
orders thirty-five years ago. 

B 



2 THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF ROME. 

In laying these reasons before the public, I 
hope that I am not transgressing the rules of 
modesty, or thrusting my own private and per- 
sonal affairs before the world. After all, it may 
be said, there is nothing very surprising in the 
fact that a person should change his mind on 
religious subjects, or that having joined the 
Church of Rome, he should afterwards discover 
that he had not thoroughly mastered the 
momentous question between that Church and 
the rest of Christendom. Why, then, should I 
trouble the world with statements which would 
be regarded with indifference by all except my 
own personal friends and acquaintances } 

There exists, moreover, with many people, a 
strong prejudice against persons who alter their 
opinions on such matters, especially where such 
an alteration involves the exchange of one 
religious communion for another. And still 
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more decided is this prejudice in cases where 
the first change of view is subsequently followed 
by another. The mere fact that a clergyman 
once united himself with the Roman Church on 
grounds which he afterwards found to be in- 
sufficient, is a proof, it is supposed, that he is 
unstable in character, or rash and superficial in 
his judgments. If he has been so unfortunate 
as to discover that he has fallen into a tre- 
mendous error in submitting to the Roman 
claims, the best thing that he can do is to 
subside into obscurity, without troubling lookers- 
on with the ideas of one whose proceedings can 
be a matter of interest to no one but himself. 
He is but one among many who have been 
equally misled by reasonings which they have 
found to be unsatisfactory ; and, like them, the 
less he says, the better. 

Notwithstanding these and other similar pre- 

B 2 
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sumptions against the value of anything I might 
have to say, I venture to hope that I am not 
guilty of intrusiveness in thus asking attention 
to the grounds on which I am taking a step 
which others have taken in complete silence. 
In the first place, the general question of the 
Roman claims must now be treated from a 
point of view different from any of those hitherto 
taken up by previous writers on the subject 
The recent proclamation of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, and the revelation of the actual 
condition of French society, which are among 
the chief causes which have led me to the step 
I am taking, are themselves so pregnant with 
practical instruction for all classes of English- 
men, that it is of importance that some one, 
however inadequately, should point out their 
bearing upon the position of Roman Catholics, 
and especially upon the future condition of 
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those who were originally members of the 
Church of England. 

But for the dogma now asserted by the 
Council of the Vatican, and the influence which 
Ultramontanism has been exercising for the 
last twenty years upon the morals of the French 
nation, I might have been content to remain in 
that bitter state of complete religious isolation 
in which I have found myself for so many years 
past. That these same momentous facts are 
now most powerfully affecting many other 
minds, cannot be reasonably doubted. And it 
appears to me that I shall only be fulfilling a 
duty if I attempt to point out, as well as I am 
able, their bearing upon the position of hesi- 
tating Liberal Catholics, and of hesitating High 
Church Anglicans at the present time. 

Again, there exists, so far as I know, no fair 
and dispassionate discussion of the one great 
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question involved between Rome and the rest 
of Christendom, written by a person who has 
been personally familiar with the actual inner 
life of the two Churches of Rome and England. 
Almost all books that have been published on 
the various elements in the vast controversy 
have been the work of authors who have known 
one or other of the two churches solely from 
without. Each writer understands his own 
Communion as it is, but the hostile Communion 
only as it seems to be. He writes, so to say, 
just as we human beings speculate on the inner 
life of the higher varieties of the brute creation. 
We know what passes in our own minds, and 
are familiar with the processes by which we 
reason out our conclusions, and make our choicQ 
amidst conflicting motives to action. But when 
we try to analyse the processes of thought and 
feeling in a beaver, or a dog, or a carrier-pigeon. 
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we can but make guesses, more or less founded 
upon external facts, which guesses we shape 
into something that looks like a scientific theory, 
which we dignify with the name of instinct. 

So it is with the vast majority of books of 
controversy. A devout and intelligent Roman 
Catholic is as hopeless a puzzle to the ordinary 
Protestant observer as an intelligent dog is to 
us men ; and the same in the case of the devout 
and intelligent Protestant when speculated upon 
by the Roman Catholic critic. As a rule, the 
writers on neither side are able to penetrate 
through the outer coating of forms, rites, and 
dogmatic terms into that vital essence of which 
these forms, rites, and terms are the embodi- 
ment 

The chief, if not the only, exceptions to this 
general character of controversial treatises, are 
to be seen in the writings of converts from 
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England to Rome and firom Rome to England. 
In these cases oi course, the hidden life of both 
churches is known, or ought to be known, to 
the writer. At the same tim^ such works are 
usually the result of highly wrought feelings, 
or are written under the disturbing influences 
of a position abounding in novelties. In the 
majority of instances of those who have quitted 
the Roman Church, a large amount of hostility 
frequently mingles with the mere intellectual 
dissent from the Roman creed, and prevents 
that unimpassioned examination of the compa- 
rative conditions of the opposing churches which 
is necessary to a fair estimate of the religious 
controversies of the hour. Being, therefore, 
"myself unconscious of any angry or wounded 
feelings towards the members of the Roman 
Church, and unable to enter into the popular 
ks upon it as an unspiritual, decrepit, and 
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worldly institution, it seems to me that I might 
perhaps present a tolerably fair picture of certain 
features in the life of the two great rival bodies, 
which might be welcome to those who are 
wearied with the fierce onslaughts of fashionable 
polemics. Clearly as I have for many years 
discerned the radical defect of the theories on 
which the Roman system is based, and intense 
as are my feelings as to the paralysing effects 
of those theories upon human thought and 
civilisation, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that the differences between the inward vital 
forces of the churches of Rome and England 
are very much less than is commonly supposed, 
and that the attacks usually directed against the 
Roman system are wide of the mark and in- 
tellectually worthless. On this special ground, 
then, I think that I may without impropriety 
lay the following pages before the reader. 
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The recent authoritative assertion of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, and the increasing demo- 
ralising effects of ultramontane morals upon 
national character are, then, the main reasons 
why it appears to me to be now my duty to 
return to the English Church. The question 
will at once be asked, why this special decree 
of the Vatican Council should affect the position 
of a person who has been content to remain for 
twelve long years unconnected with any religpious 
community whatsoever. The Papal claim to in- 
fallibility may be sufficient, it will be said, to 
drive out of the Roman Communion all those 
who hold that claim to be founded on a viola- 
tion of the facts of history and of the laws of 
right reasoning. But how can it have anything 
to' do with the duties of one who ceased to be 
a member of that Communion long before the 
promulgation of the dogma was in preparation? 
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If it is now a duty to re-enter the English 
Church, why was it not equally a duty twelve 
years ago ? 

In order to reply to these very obvious ques- 
tions, it will be necessary for me to request the 
reader's attention while I go back to the time 
when I first joined the Roman Church, and 
recal the reasoning on which I then acted. 

That reasoning was based on a belief that the 
existence of an infallible interpreting power is a 
necessary consequence of a belief in the divine 
origin of the Christian religion as a revelation. 
And, inasmuch as no other community in Chris- 
tendom professes to be thus infallible, while 
Rome unhesitatingly asserts her possession of 
this supernatural gift, it followed, as a necessary 
conclusion, that infallibility did rest with the 
Roman Church, and with her alone. 

The Christian religion, I argued to myself, in 
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common with so many other persons^ is a reve- 
lation from God of certain definite, intelligible 
doctrines. It professes to communicate know- 
ledge of the utmost conceivable importance, 
concerning the nature of God, concerning His 
relation to man, and concerning the future 
destiny of man. By the force of the very terms 
themselves, therefore, there must actually exist 
in the world some means or other by which the 
sincerely inquiring mind may acquire a clear 
understanding as to what these doctrines really 
are. There must be some way or other of 
getting at the facts of the case, and of ascertain- 
ing what was the real teaching of Jesus Christ 
and the Apostles on these momentous subjects. 
If no such means are available, clearly, I thought, 
the very notion of a revelation must be laid 
aside. It cannot possibly be any man's duty to 
search for truths, if no test exists by which com- 
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peting theories as to the teaching of Christ may 
be examined and decided on. 

As to the popular idea that the Bible is so 
clear in its statements that no further account 
of the true nature of Christianity is needful, I 
r^arded it as a mere shirking of the real diffi- 
ctilty. Setting aside the undeniable obscurities 
of many portions of the Bible, and the insur- 
mountable obstacles of genuine Biblical criticism, 
the simple fact that Christendom is divided into 
a large variety of sections, each one disagree- 
ing with all the rest as to the meaning of the 
New Testament, is a sufficient proof that the 
Bible cannot be regarded as an easily understood 
statement of the doctrines originally announced 
by Christ and His apostles. Either, therefore, 

some unerring living authority must exist, avail- 

* 

able to the honest inquirer, or the entire sub- 
stance of the Christian revelation must be re- 
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garded as dissolved into a species of brilliant 
mist, in which each observer can detect certain 
shapes and apparently solid forms, according as 
the light of his own imagination or reflection 
may be thrown upon the unsubstantial haze: 
At any rate, in the absence of any living trust- 
worthy and intelligible guide, it can never be a 
matter of much importance what a man believes 
or disbelieves concerning the actual doctrines 
laid down by the Founder of Christianity. 

In connection with these facts as to the inhe- 
rent difficulties of the writings of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, it is certain that from the very 
first, the adherents of the new religion regarded 
themselves not simply as isolated believers in 
the claims of their great Teacher, but as ipso 
facto members of an organised community. 
Setting aside all questions as to doctrinal interpre- 
tation, it is undeniable, from the whole tenor of 
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the Biblical record, that the first Christians held 
that they were knit together with a special prac- 
tical bond, resulting from the essential nature of 
the teaching of Christ Himself. Christianity was 
above all things a living source of brotherhood. 
It was not a religion of race, like that of the 
Jews ; nor a national religion, like that of Pagan 
Rome ; nor a mere collection of opinions, held, 
like those of the various Greek philosophers, by 
a knot of personal followers. It brought men 
together by proclaiming the inherently organic 
connection of all humanity. It taught that, in 
addition to the bonds of the family, the tribe and 
the nation, by which men have been always more 
or less united, even in their most savage states, 
there exists another relationship, deeper and 
nobler and more ineradicable* than any other, 
and that this tie results, not merely from the 
elementary unity of corporeal kinship, but from 
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the intimate relationship between each indivi- 
dual man and the Eternal God. 

That this idea is prominent in every portion 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ cannot, I think, 
be seriously doubted. All men are treated as 
being bound together by a real, invisible organic 
bond, by virtue of their common union with the 
invisible Divine Nature Itself. And it was in its 
complete or partial ignorance of this truth, that 
every previously existing religious creed, whether 
Jewish or heathen, was fundamentally in error. 
Christian morality is nothing more than the 
application of this doctrine to the details of 
human life. It implies the organic relationship 
of the whole human race ; the organic complete- 
ness of each individual nature in its capacities 
and gifts ; and the mysterious, but substantial, 
bond by which each individual soul and body is 
united to the eternal source of all being. 
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Being thus awakened to a. sense of their 
nvisible brotherhood in God, the disciples of 
[esus Christ naturally adopted certain principles 
>f action in their outward and ordinary dealings 
mth one another as followers of their Master. 
Separate, isolated action in matters of religion 
was foreign to the fundamental idea of Chris- 
:ianity itself. Hence it was that the moment 
:he presence of Christ was withdrawn, His dis- 
:iples spontaneously formed themselves into 
organised communities for methodical or gene- 
ral activity. During His lifetime, indeed, the 
idea of this mode of action was almost in abey- 
ance, for it is to be noted that in the four 
[jospels the word ** church*' occurs only twice, 
;he Master contenting Himself with impressing 
ipon His followers the great principles of uni- 
versal brotherhood in God. But the moment 
hat He was removed, these principles took 
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effect in the spontaneous creation, or rather 
growth, of a vast number of churches, each 
owning a bond to all the rest, and the whole 

r 

constituting one community, professing to pre- 
serve the teaching of the Lord of them all, 
and to admit the claims of duties arising out 
of universal brotherhood in Christ. The Acts of 
the Apostles and St. Paul's Epistles abound 
with references to the practical action of these 
local organisations; and the duty of the indi- 
vidual believer to submit himself, at least in 
ordinary cases, to the decisions of these com- 
munities, is perpetually assumed. Corporate 
action, as distinguished from unlimited indivi- 
dualism, is regarded as the normal condition of 
the believer in the new religion. 

Recognising, then, this general character of 
the earliest Christian life, I saw that to the 
various churches, whether singly or in their cor- 
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porate capacity, various rights and powers are 
attributed in the apostolic writings ; rights to 
enforce discipline, and power to teach, by virtue 
of their possession of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ. The limits of these rights and powers 
were, I perceived, but vaguely defined. Still, it 
was undeniable that the idea of a universal 
church and of local churches was an integral ele- 
ment of the Christianity of the apostolic age. It 
is impossible to overlook the significance of this 
idea in any attempt to ' realise the principles 
which were recognised as fundamental by the 
Christians of this earliest period. Whatever 
may be the functions which we attribute to these 
various societies, and whatever our theories as 
to what is now termed the form of Church 
Government of the primitive church, we cannot 
set aside the one great fact, that, according to 
the ideas of St. Paul and the other apostles, 

C 2 
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corporate action was a necessary practical result 
of the essential spiritual unity of all Christians 
in one universal brotherhood. 

Passing on to the immediately post-apostolic 
period, when surviving documents are so scanty 
that the historian has to construct a species of 
guess-work chronicle of Christian progress, this 
same fact is still sufficiently prominent We 
may know extremely little of the intermediate 
steps by which the dogmatic faith of Christians 
finally grew into the Nicene forms, and our 
records of the inner devout life of the times may 
be far from satisfying the curiosity of the eccle- 
siastical student. But one thing is clear: the 
original idea of the organic nature of all Chris- 
tian communities, each by itself, and in connec- 
tion with the one great community known as the 
Church of the Lord Jesus, never died away, 
either in theory or in practice. 
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Whether we accept any one of the various 
sacramental views as to the nature of the Church, 
and believe that it was by virtue of his member- 
ship in this Church that the individual Christian 
was spiritually united to its Head ; or whether 
we consider that the Church was simply an 
aggregate of individual believers, each perfect, 
as a Christian, in hinjself ; still we cannot over- 
look the circumstance that the organisation of a 
general Church and of local Churches, for prac- 
tical action, was universally held to be the 
natural and necessary consequence of the adop- 
tion of the religion of Christ, and not a mere 
matter of arbitrary fancy or temporary expe- 
diency. The Church, in a word, was not re- 
garded as th^ invention of the followers of Jesus, 
but as an essential element in the machinery 
for the propagation and establishment of the 
doctrines that He taught. 
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Believing thus, in the unquestionable exist- 
ence of some sort of divinely appointed instru- 
mentality for communicating a correct knowledge 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ to those who 
sought to learn them, I came to the conclusion 
that to this universal Church, virtually esta- ' 
Wished by Himself, must have been intrusted 
this interpreting power. Vaguely defined as 
are the rights of this Church in the apostolic 
writings, still they appeared to me to be some- 
thing very positive and real, and such as to 
imply the possession of a direct authority from 
God to decide what the individual Christian 
should accept, as substantially in harmony with 
the doctrines which Jesus enjoined His followers 
to teach to the whole world. 

What would be the use, I argued, of habitually 
referring the private believer to the decisions of 
the Church in all matters of difficulty, unless 
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lat Church were guaranteed from error by 
.ome divinely communicated privilege? Con- 
sidering the inexpressible importance of the 
Avhole subject of religious belief, and the inti- 
mate manner in which it is bound up with moral 
advancement and with our expectations of a 
future state, it seemed incredible that after the 
coming of the Great Teacher, his followers 
should still be left to grope amidst the mazes 
of doubt and perplexity, and be thrown upon 
their own resources for the interpretation of a 
series of narratives and letters ultimately col- 
lected in one book and termed the Bible. 

What, again, I reflected, was the duty of the 
sincere inquirer before the date when the Biblical 
record was complete.^ He was enjoined to 
believe certain doctrines as having been com- 
municated to the world by the Founder of 
Christianity. How, then, was an unlettered 
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hearer to get at these doctrines, if no authority 
existed to decide, among the conflicting state- 
ments around him, which doctrines were to be 
accepted as the genuine record of the Master's 
words ? Either, it appeared to me, the instru- 
mentality for communicating Christianity to the 
world was radically deficient ; or the Church, to 
which incessant reference was made as a legiti- 
mate authority, must be kept from error by 
some unseen divine guidance. 

What, moreover, was true in respect to the 

earliest ageS of Christianity, must also be true, 
I concluded, of this present time. The gift of 
infallibility is as needful in the nineteenth as 
it was in the first century. The completion 
of the Biblical record, and the experience of 
eighteen hundred years, so far from making 
Christians more completely of one mind as to 
the true nature of the original teaching of 
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Christ, has produced precisely the opposite 
effect We are more divided than ever. Modern 
Biblical criticism, and the candid inquiry into 
the real nature of the Christian literature of 
the times immediately succeeding the aposto- 
lical period, have made it more and more diffi- 
cult for the ordinary student to decide upon 
the precise character of the creed which was 
preached by Jesus Christ. While the advance- 
ment of the scientific study of nature has been 
gradually clearing away the old world errors 
of ancient physics, the scientific study of reli- 
gion and of the ancient books of Christianity 
has rather deepened than lessened the obscurity 
which shrouded the primitive life of Christianity. 
The original infallible guidance which was so 
necessary for the first believers is, therefore, I 
concluded, as essential an element in the very 
nature of a real revelation at the present hour as 
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it ever was. Where then, is this guidance to be 
found ? Not in the English Church ; not in any 
one of the Nonconformist bodies ; not in the 
Greek Church : for they one and all repudiate 
the very notion that they possess the gift of 
infallibility. Clearly, there is but one conclu- 
sion. The gift must reside in the Roman Com- 
munion, which loudly proclaims that it possesses 
it. On this one ground, all others being wholly 
subservient to it, I believed it to be my duty to 
enter into the Communion which alone claimed 
to rise to the sublime height of the privilege con- 
ferred upon the Church by her Divine Founder. 
In some shape or other, too, this same reason 
has been the moving power which has brought 
so many others during the last quarter of a 
century to the same practical conclusion. They 
have formed in their own minds some sort of an 
ideal Church, as constituting a necessary portion 
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^r a revelation from God ; and finding in the 

•^oman Communion alone a realisation of this 

^deal, they have sacrificed all in obedience to 

this conviction. 

To lookers on, indeed, these motives for con- 
versiqn often appear absurd, sentimental, and 

even childish ; nor do I pretend that in many 

cases they are not so. But, at the same time, 

the grounds which thus at first sight appear 

wholly irrational, are often really some sort of 

form of the hypothesis, that the Church spoken 

of so continually in Scripture must necessarily 

be in possession of certain special qualifications 

by which the humble inquirer may ascertain her 

title to be obeyed. And in itself this is no 

more a ridiculous or sentimental theory than 

the hypothesis that the Bible, being God's word 

to sinners, must necessarily be easily understood 

by the penitent and humble soul. 



I 
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The ordinary shape which this hypothesis 
assumes with the general run of converts is 
that which attributes to the Roman system a 
perfect adaptation to all the wants of the soul 
in its necessities. The rich man and the poor, 
the clergyman and the layman, the middle-aged 
and the young alike, assume that it is the 
necessary function of the true Church to furnish 
the sinner with all needful help in his strife with 
sin, and in his efforts to enter into peaceful 
relationship with the invisible God If they are 
told that this is to reduce the whole question to 
a matter of mere feeling, they admit the charge, 
but deny its argumentative force. The Evan- 
gelical school of Protestants, they argue, act 
upon precisely the same hypothesis. They find 
in the Bible, or rather in a particular interpreta- 
tion of certain texts in the Bible, an abundant 
satisfaction for all their spiritual desires. It 
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brings them into immediate communion with 

God, through the merits of Jesus Christ. They 
know that their sins are pardoned, that they are 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and their 
souls are at peace. All criticism, all human 
learning, all mere controversy, they set aside as 
worthless, needless, and mischievous. The Bible 
tells them all that their soul seeks for ; and is thus 
manifestly the Word of God to save them eter- 
nally. It is the " power of the gospel to them 
that believe," and therefore it must necessarily 
come direct from the hand of God himself. 

And this is the principle adopted by the great 
majority of men and women, especially the 
latter, who enter the Roman Communion. They 
simply differ from the Evangelical school in 
details. They are not satisfied with the direct 
action of the Bible upon their inner life, and 
therefore conclude that the existence of some 
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Other instrumentality for effecting their own 
personal salvation must have been established 
by the Divine Author of the Christian revelation. 
Christianity, they hold, is designed to give peace 
to the soul ; and that form of Christianity which 
does thus give them peace, is assuredly the only 
form that corresponds to the original teaching of 
Christ. 

And in the Roman system they find every- 
thing their soul pants for. They will no longer 
be agitated by conflicting doctrines ; at least, so 
they anticipate. They will enjoy the blessed 
satisfaction of knowing that their sins are for- 
given, through the application of the merits of 
Jesus Christ by the voice of the absolving priest, 
into whose ears they have just poured the tale 
of all their sorrows and iniquities. In the 
Eucharist they will be brought into the imme- 
diate and never-failing bodily presence of Jesus 
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Christ Himself. In addressing Mary and the 
Saints, they will be introduced into close com- 
munion with the departed, and in their sympathy 
and help will find a source of unending consola- 
tion in every trial. In every event of life, from 
birth till death, they will be encircled by the 
loving ministry of the universal Church, and in 
her daily service they will enjoy a foretaste of 
the visible splendour of heaven. When they 
die, the same Church will keep them in remem- 
brance, praying for them, and perpetually offer- 
ing in their behalf the sacrifice of the cross for 
their sins. 

All this, they thus argue, is just what the 
sinner has a right to expect from the Church 
of Christ. These things satisfy the soul, and 
soothe it with profound peace. They have a 
perfect faith in this Church, and enjoy an un- 
alloyed satisfaction as to their present state and 
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eternal prospects, precisely the same as that 
which the Evangelical believer attains through 
the mere study of the Bible. It is useless to 
point out both to the one and the other that 
they are thus applying the test of mere feeling 
to a subject which is essentially historical in its 
nature. They retort that a revelation like that 
which the gospel professes to be, must necessarily 
be one which appeals to the feelings of the sinful 
soul, and has a direct practical effect upon it. 
They leave history to the historian, metaphysics 
to the philosopher, controversy to the learned, 
and arguments generally to the worldly-minded 
In a word, in this method, whether it is the 
Roman or the Evangelical, they '*find Christ," 
and therefore they are convinced that this 
method is neither more nor less than identical 
with the original revelation of the Christian 
religion. 
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For myself, I should add, I never had sym- 
pathy with this mode of arguing the subject. 
The question with me was simply whether or 
not the Roman Church fulfilled the condition 
which I considered to be involved in the very 
fact of a revelation from God to man, namely, 

the infallibly correct and intelligible interpreta- 
tion of the written records and unwritten tradi- 
tions of the teachings of Christ and the apostles. 
Nevertheless, I admit the full force of the argu- 
ment both of the ordinary Roman Catholic 
convert and of the Evangelical Protestant, assu- 
ming the hypothesis on which they both proceed ; 
the hypothesis, that is, that a system which 
supplies the struggling sinful soul with present 
peace must of necessity be of divine origin. 

There is, again, another mode of arguing the 
controversy between Rome and England, which 
never had much weight with me, but which tells 

D 
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powerfully with a few accomplished minds, 
sometimes of the highest order, and which also 
rests entirely upon some previous hypothesis as 
to the essential attributes of a Church possessing 
divine authority. This may loosely be called 
the argument of historical continuity, and ap- 
peals vividly to the imagination; just as 'the 
mode of arguing which I have last described 
may be called an appeal to the feelings, while 
the argument which chiefly weighed with myself 

was of the more purely metaphysical order. 
The argument of historical continuity, starting 

with the assumption that the establishment of 
an episcopal Church was an essential portion 
of the original revelation of Christ, goes on to 
trace the gradual development of the Church, 
as an institution, through the Nicene periods, 
the dark and the middle ages, and the Reforma- 
tion times, quite down to the present day. 
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Those who, thus arguing, have come to the 
conclusion that Rome is the legitimate historical 
successor of the Apostolic Church, are impressed 
with the stupendous fact, that Christianity, not 
merely as a creed, but as a living institution, 
has thus existed through the long series of 
cehturies when all else has been shattered and 
changed again and again. They look backwards 
upon the wonderful prospect, and picture to 
themselves the vast succession of bishops, and 
clergy, and ascetics, and devout laity, ever ani- 
mated with one idea, struggling for unity in all 
their conflicts, adding by degrees to the dogmas 
of their creed by a process of development, and 
practically in communion with the bishop of 
Rome, from the time when ecclesiastical history 
emerges from the obscurity of the post-apostolic 
age. It is a glorious and most poetical pageant, 
which undoubtedly has a foundation in. facts^ 
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however active may be the imagination in filling 
up the details and in transfiguring the vision 
with hues of brightness. 

For of all this gorgeous procession of saints 
and martyrs and learned doctors, Rome has 
ever been the living, vitalising centre. The 
Greeks left her and went their way. In the 
darkest ages she was the source of the only light 
and civilisation of those dreary days. The kings 
of the middle ages fought with her and were 
beaten to the ground in the unequal conflict. 
At the Reformation period she survived the 
Paganism of her own popes and prelates, and 
the cutting off of whole nations of Protestants. 
She lived through the shock of the French 
Revolution and all the subsequent changes 
in the relations of Church and State. If she 
has modified the system and enlarged the 
doctrine of the Nicene period, all sections of 
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Protestants, it is argued, have also departed 
from that time of purity and spiritual life. The 
Roman Communion, therefore, from the earliest 
times of clearly known ecclesiastical history, is 
the one great fact in the history of Christianity 
and of Europe. Vera incessu patuit dea. If she 
is not the legitimate successor of the Church of 
Peter and Paul, where is any successor to be 
found } Is she not then, " the King's daughter, 
all glorious within " } 

This is a view which naturally impresses itself 
with irresistible power on those minds which 
have devoted themselves to the study of Church 
history, and which have found in the records of 
the past a refuge from the turmoil and doubts 
which assail those who live only in the agitated 
present. The contemplation of this long histo- 
rical existence, amidst all the revolutions of 
secular affairs, speaks to them, ot ^. \i\NVc^^ 
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Presence sustaining and vivifying this body of 
so wonderful a vitality. They see in it a key 
to the Divine Providential Government of the 
world. God, after all, they say, is the light of 
mankind, and He is making up the number 
of His elect, and preparing the way for the final 
restoration of all things, amidst the clang and 
glitter and. reckless selfishness of a world lying 
in wickedness. They feel in spiritual things as 
the legitimist party do in politics, which recog- 
nises no stable government, except in the here- 
ditary succession of kings and princes. All 
else is revolutionary, and the work of unprin- 
.cipled self-seekers, and of the spirit of national 
suicide. 

Another class of seriously thinking men have 
united themselves to Rome, through a belief 
that in Rome alone is to be found a security 
for the preservation of the orthodox body of 
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loctrines, against the encroachments of modern 
science and philosophy. These, again, start 
with the same original hypothesis, that a 
supreme interpreting power must exist some- 
where. Beginning with the formulas of the 
Nicene period, and holding these to be the un- 
questionably correct exposition of the Apostolic 
doctrine, they look around them at the facts of 
to-day. They regard the Roman question from 
the controversial point of view. The Church of 
England, they believe, is powerless to withstand 
the attacks of heresy. The bishops are faithless, 
or cowardly, or the slaves of the State. Its 
clergy are wavering, or rationalistic, or careless, 
or ignorant. Convocation is a comedy ; the 
press an instrument of scoffing and blasphemy ; 
the laity accept House of Commons religion in 
place of the faith once delivered to the saints. 
All the old landmarks are being removed. The 
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days of ancient faith are past. The waves of 
unbelief are surging madly all around, and there 
is no pilot to guide the ship and weather the 
storm. 

Yet God cannot have left the faith to the 
mercy of philosophers and legislators and men 
of the world The Anglican Church, which they 
once believed to be a branch of the one universal 
Church, is clearly unable to maintain the faith 
within her boundaries. The Spirit of Christ 
must be elsewhere ; and where can it be but in 
Rome ? There, at least, the creeds are main- 
tained intact. In Rome the foot of rationalism 
has never planted itself, and the more vehe- 
mently the storms of unbelief have raged against 
her, the more sturdily does she wrap herself in 
the old mantle of ancient doctrine, and proclaim 
herself orthodox to the whole world. 

Thus we have the four chief different forms 
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in which the hypothesis that infallibility is 
necessary to the propagation of Christianity is 
applied to the practical question between Eng- 
land and Rome. In the metaphysical, the 
emotional, the historical, and the controversial 
arguments, we have the various shades which 
it assumes, according to the personal characters 
and the fundamental beliefs of the different indi- 
viduals who accept it as an obvious and unde- 
niable truth, to be taken as the basis of all 
subsequent reasoning. 




CHAPTER IL 

HYPOTHESIS AND FACT. 

TNGENIOUS, and at first sight convincing, 
as are the various theories which I have 
sketched in the preceding chapter, it appears, 
on examination, that they one and all break 
down when tested by the actual facts of history. 
They all rest upon a certain assumption con- 
cerning God's dealings with man which has no 
foundation in reality. They overlook the one 
great fundamental truth, that we can form no 
rational anticipations as to what God would be 
likely to do on any given occasion, except from 
the study of what He has already done in the 
past. 

Now, if there is one phenomenon that is unde- 
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niable in the history of humanity, it is the 
enormous extent of man*s ignorance of God, and 
of his own origin and destiny, and the slowness 
with which even fragmentary truths are attained 
after the struggles of many ages. Of the whole 
human race, including the entire generations of 
rrien from the day when they first appeared on 
the earth, the vast majority have lived and died, 
sunk in the abysses of the basest superstition, 
and have never possessed any means whatso- 
ever for informing themselves as to the Divine 
Nature and as to their own relations towards 
the source of all being. 

And what an awful, what a humiliating fact 
is this ! At this moment, myriads and myriads 
of men and women are born, live, and die, as 
absolutely shut out from all correct and clear 
knowledge of the nature of God, as if they were 
deprived of reason itself. God is to ttvetxv ^xv 
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unknown God, in the very strictest sense of 
those fearfully suggestive words. And casting 
back our eyes over the long roll of the ages 
gone by, the same tremendous reality meets us. 
Who can count the multitudes who have gone 
to their graves in utter darkness as to the 
Eternal and Invisible God } What is the num- 
ber of the stars, in comparison with those 
illimitable hosts of human beings, whose facul- 
ties, so far as the comprehension of God is con- 
cerned, have been — according to existing theories 
— absolutely torpid and useless ? And what is 
the Christian world at this moment ? What is 
all Europe ? And, above all, what is our own 
country ? What are the millions in London, 
and Liverpool, and Glasgow, and in a crowd of 
country villages, to whom any enlightened and 
life-giving knowledge of God is a total practical 
impossibility } 
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We may theorise as we will about the spiritual 
prospects of these myriads, and the attitude in 
which they stand towards the Creator ; but the 
fact remains, that, of all the unnumbered multi- 
tudes who have existed, and do exist, on the 
face of the earth, only an infinitesimally small 
portion have ever been really enabled to acquire 
such a correct knowledge of the nature of God 
and of their own future destinies as is within the 
scope of human reason. 

To myself this is the most overwhelming of 
all the mysteries of human life. The mystery 
of suffering is great and terrible, and so also is 
the mystery of moral evil ; but we can catch 
glimpses of some sort of explanation of both of 
these. Granting that man is capable of leading 
a moral life, it necessarily follows that he should 
be capable of any amount of moral evil. With- 
out the power of committing sin, there could be 
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no such thing, in finite creatures, as the power 
of acting in obedience to the obligations of duty 
and law. Thus, all the fearful crimes of hu- 
manity, terribly as they affect our feelings and 
imagination, when they assume their widest 
range or most unbridled license, are, in truth, 
only the result of that freedom of the will 
without which there can be no such thing as 
morality at all. 

Suffering, again, is so plainly connected, in 
some intimate way, with the promotion of moral 
good and the controlling of moral evil, that we 
seem to possess some sort of key for solving the 
mystery of its existence. In many instances 
it is unquestionably the special instrument for 
bringing the passions under control ; so that, 
though it is impossible to trace its opera- 
tion in all its bearings, or to account for its 
existence and its intensity in the innumerable 
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•ieties in which it presents itself almost as the 
ry law of life, yet it is not utterly incompre- 
nsible or appalling to the reason. It afflicts 
, when we witness it in others, with bitter 
in ; and we shudder as we think of the awful 
lount of agony under which humanity is 
oaning. In our own cases, too, we inces- 
ntly rebel against the pains we have to endure, 
d in our anguish we are sorely tempted to cry 
t against the injustice of a God who thus tries 
with miseries which seem more than "\ye can 
ar. Still, we can understand the mystery so 
: as to catch a glimpse of its harmony with the 
^rnal perfection of Infinite Love. 
Incomprehensible, indeed, from the purely 
tellectual view, are all the mysteries of crea- 
)n. How humbling, and yet also how eleva- 
ig it is, to try in our feeble way to realise 
e past records of the periods by which this 
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globe and all the firmament of heaven were 
evolved from a condition at whose character we 
can only guess ! In the dim, unfathomed 
distance, lies eternity ; unapproachable, incom- 
prehensible, and infinite in its possibilities of 
evolution. Who can say, who can think, what 
were the acts, or rather what was the life, of 
the Eternal One, throughout His endless exist- 
ence ? The very term " throughout " is a 
misnomer, for it seems to imply limitation and 
the measurements of time; all which are in- 
applicable to the very idea of God. 

But turning away from all thought of the 
eternal operations of God, and ceasing to beat 
ourselves vainly against the notion of infinity 
in its essence, how ennobling as well as humbling 
it is to seek to count, though with a numeration 
that baffles all computation of figures, the stages 
by which this earth assumed its final condition, 
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and man at last took his place upon it ! Surely 
all these modem scientific discoveries which 
have thrown back the periods of creation to an 
indefinite extent, are in reality so many helps 
towards realising that great truth concerning 
God, which we are so slow to believe, and in 
which we are so slow to imitate Him ; the 
truth that He does all things by degrees, little 
by little, advancing from the almost infinitely 
immature to the almost infinitely perfect. In 
these stages, or evolutions, or whatever they 
may be termed, we can, as it were, behold 
eternity brought within the level of finite under- 
standings, while the imagination is called in to 
assist the colder conceptions of the purely argu- 
mentative faculty in comprehending the tre- 
mendous reality of all existence. 

It is only when we see that, in thie enormous 
majority of mankind, the whole of this present 
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life passes away without — so far as we can judge 
— the very commencement of any spiritual life 
and any recognition of our relationship to God, 
that the sharpest pains, the keenest doubts, of 
ignorance penetrate the heart. Here all is dark. 
We look back upon the thousands and thousands 
of years that are gone. We think upon the 
untaught savages of to-day, of the devotees to 
hideous Pagan rites, of the millions who in 
Christian countries are destitute of all power of 
entering upon a course of moral discipline, and 
who know no more of God than do the beasts 
of the field ; and we can only prostrate ourselves 
before the Eternal Presence in utter abasement 

and humiliation. This, this is the overwhelming 
mystery, which pierces us like a sword, and 
crushes us to the earth, and wrings from us the 
trembling cry, ** O Incomprehensible God ! " 
In these awful and inexplicable facts, then, 
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appears an unanswerable contradiction to the 
assumption that in granting a revelation to 
mankind, God must necessarily have accom- 
panied it with some infallible instrumentality 
for making its detailed doctrines clear to the 
simplest mind. How can we rely upon any 
d priori hypothesis concerning the acts of One 
whose dealings with men have been so totally 
unlike anything that we in our ignorance should 
have anticipated ? Surely, if we had devised a 
method by which we should suppose that God 
would govern the universe, we should not, in 
our wildest flights, have imagined a world such 
as in fact has existed from the beginning, and 
still does exist. 

Here is a being, gifted with faculties of the 
noblest kind, capable of knowing God and his 
own relations towards Him, and of looking 
forward towards an eternal and perfected exvsX.- 
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ence ; and yet, in the incalculable majority of 
instances, the acquisition of this knowledge and 
the preparation for this future life is a hopeless 
impossibility. In all the most unbridled guesses 
of our fancy, should we ever have supposed that, 
whatever else were the lot of individual men, they 
would ever have been left in total ignorance of 
God and of their own future destiny ? 

With what reason, then, can we decide before- 
hand, that, after having for thousands of years 
adopted one method in His dealings with us, 
God should suddenly introduce another method, 
absolutely dissimilar, not merely in degree, but 
also in kind } If it had been the case that the 
giving of the Christian revelation was accom- 
panied with the establishment of an infallible 
interpretation in the shape of a living Churchy 
or with the publication of a book so simple in 
its construction and so complete in its details 
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ttat no possible doubt as to its meaning could 

^ver be entertained, then assuredly the whole 

course of man's progress from ignorance to 

enlightenment would have been radically 

changed. 

Of course I do not dare for an instant to 
suggest that such a sudden change could not 
have been introduced. It might have been the 
Divine Will all at once to introduce a wholly 
new state of things into the world of men, just 
as at one far distant period, a new species of 
being, the rational being, man, was introduced 
Upon the earth. But just as before the epoch 
of the creation of man, it would have been im- 
possible to anticipate the appearance of a species 
of animal, possessed of gifts so wholly without 
precedent in the already existing brute creation, 
so it was in a high degree improbable, before 
the appearance of Christ, that the means for 
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propagating His new religion would be radi- 
cally dissimilar from the means by which reli- 
gious knowledge had hitherto advanced among 
men. 

The burden of proof, therefore, rests wholly 
with those who assume the necessary existence 
of an infallible Church, or an easily understood 
Bible, as a means for accomplishing the ends 
for which Christianity was given to the world. 
The view that such an institution or such a book 
was divinely prepared, can only be accepted on 
the most rigorous historical evidence. All ante- 
cedent probabilities were against it. Every 
work of God, from the creation of man down- 
wards, led to the supposition that while Christi- 
anity would open up truths of the most pro- 
found moment to the whole human race, the 
knowledge of these truths would still be fettered 
with conditions analogous to those which have 
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fettered the propagation of spiritual light in all 

periods of history. 

Judging from the past, the knowledge of the 

new creed might have been expected to spread 

slowly, and in the face of innumerable obstacles, 
mainly arising from the difficulty of ascertaining 
wth critical accuracy the precise truth as to its 
Great Founder's teaching. Hence it was pro- 
bable that it would rapidly become mixed up 
with all kinds of absurdities and falsities, and 
that the disentanglement of the original truths 
from later corruptions would be a ceaseless diffi- 
culty, and would probably be accomplished only 
after long periods of perplexity and theological 
conflict. This acquisition of truth, by means of 
long, and patient struggles, has been the uni- 
versal law of human thought, from the time 
when men first began to reason. And in the 
rapidity' with which the religion of Jesus Christ 
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was encrusted with verbal subtleties and semi- 
pagan notions, we recognise a proof that the 
laws of human life were not abrogated, and 
that the principles of the Divine Government of 
the moral and intellectual universe are still what 
they were from the beginning. 

It was, nevertheless, nearly five years after I 
had submitted myself to the authority of the 
Roman Church, before my eyes began to be , 
opened to these truths, evident as they now 
appear to me. One whose naifle is never to 
be mentioned by me without respect and affec- 
tion called my attention to an erroneous state- 
ment which I had made, as to the character 
of religious belief according to the recognised 
Catholic doctrine. I had spoken of our certainty 
of the truths of Catholic Christianity as being 
" moral " in its nature, as distinguished from 
" absolute ; " resting in other words, upon a high 
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degree of probability, and nothing more. The 
received Catholic doctrine, on the contrary, 
asserts that the Catholic possesses an absolute 
certainty as to the truths of revealed religion, 
which are taught him by an infallible Church, 
in whose statements he believes with an un- 
doubting " faith," which faith is the supernatural 
gift of God. It was incorrect, therefore, to 
speak of Catholic belief as being simply a moral 
certainty, or as resting solely on probabilities, 
however irresistible may be their logical force. 

I speedily found, too, that this correction of 

J* 

my ideas was unquestionably in harmony with 
the recognised Catholic doctrine. Roman theo- 
logians are unanimous in the view that the 
Catholic's knowledge of the supernatural truths 
revealed by Christianity is absolute, and admits 
of no possibility of criticism or doubt. It is, 
in fact, precisely the same as the view of Evan- 
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gelical Protestants, who claim for themselV^ 
an absolute certainty as to the means of salV^" 
tion, acquired by those who possess the sup^^'' 
natural gift of faith, from the study of tt^^ 
Scriptures. 

To say that I was amazed and bewildered \yy^ 
this discovery, is to state but the simple fact-* 
But, it will be asked, How was it possible that^ 
for four or five years I should have remained in 
ignorance of the received Roman doctrine on so 
momentous a subject } How could I account 
for the extraordinary illusion under which I had 
been labouring as to the character of the very 
dogma upon which all assent to the Roman creed 
is based? I had come to believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Roman Church ; and yet I was in 
error as to the full logical force of the idea which 
is expressed by the word infallibilty. 

My reply is this : That it had never for one 
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nioment entered my thoughts as a possibility 

that any person could hold such a theory as 

that our knowledge of the truths of religion, 

whose claims rest on historical evidence, could 

be otherwise than of a moral, as distinguished 

from an absolute nature. I should as soon have 

thought of attributing to an intelligent person 

the notion that two and two do not necessarily 

^3.ke four, as the theory that the conclusions 

^f ** faith" can be logically stronger than the 

^iiiount of historical evidence on which the 

^^^ims of Christianity itself are based. To this 

^^y it is a never-ceasing marvel to me, that men 

^^ great powers of intellect can accept a theory 

^Hich is equivalent to the assumption that the 

^^ticlusions of a process of reasoning can be 

^Ore certain than the premises on which they 

No suspicion that rational and well lusttuct^d 
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minds could hold such a theory having thus 
ever crossed my thoughts, I had always cot^' 
eluded that when Catholic writers spoke of tlx^ 
infallibility of the Church, they meant just wh^* 
I meant myself ; namely, that the Church wa^ 
infallibly guided by God in the interpretatioi#^ 
of the written and traditional records of Chris- 
tianity, but that this infallibility rested upon a 
belief in Christianity itself, which was neces- 
sarily of the nature of moral and historical 
evidence. 

The distinction between the two theories is, 
indeed, obvious enough. The truth of Chris- 
tianity, I held, as every one holds, is a question 
of historical criticism ; and therefore our belief 
in its divine origin, however morally satisfying, 
is not of the nature of perfect certainty, such as 
our belief in the truths of pure mathematics, or 
of the first laws of being. Granting, then, the 
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interpretation, by the voice of the infallible 
Church to be so far absolutely certain, neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as the basis of our own belief 
m Christianity is historical, that is, moral, the 
ultimate logical force of the interpretation 
through the infallible interpretater, is moral also. 
And thus it was that in everything I professed, 
^r heard, or read, in regard to the certainty, 
>hich, as I believed. Catholics possessed as to 
the truth of the Catholic system, I always 
presupposed an historical certainty, and none 
other, for the whole edifice of belief. 

And surely in all this, complete as was the 
illusion, there is nothing that is not happening 
incessantly in the intercourse of daily life. It is 
certain that men will go on from day to day and 
from year to year, continually talking on the 
same subjects and arguing on points of theo- 
logical and philosophical controversy, and yet all 
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the while will unconsciously use the same words 
and phrases with totally different meanings. 
Half the religious and metaphysical disputes of 
the day arise from this same unconsciousness 
that the disputants do not employ the terms 
they bandy backwards and forwards with the 
same meanings. 

Take this same word "faith," for instance. 
It is in the mouth of every Christian, and is 
frequently employed in secular matters ; yet 
with what different significations is it used, and 
to what hopeless misunderstandings does it 
inevitably lead ! Take, again, such words as 
inspiration, authority, grace, love, sacrifice, re- 
generation, conversion, salvation, conscience, law, 
rights, and many more ; is it not notorious that 
for generation after generation men have gone 
on arguing against one another with hopeless 
pertinacity, and never coming to any agreement. 
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for the sole reason that each party has employed 
the terms of controversy in a sense peculiar to 
itself? 

It was not, therefore, surprising that I should 
have gone on so long in entire ignorance of the 
sense in which Catholic theologians employed 
this term of *' certainty." I had my own idea 
of the nature of religious certainty, and I should 
as soon have thought of imputing to any rational 
person a belief in the possibility of reversing the 
past, as of attributing to Catholic thinkers a 
theory which appears to me to be inconsistent 
with the first elements of all reasoning whatsoever. 

The immense majority of persons, indeed, 
never reason at all, but accept the formulas of 
religion just as they are presented to them, 
being perfectly ready to believe anything what- 
soever, on what they consider to be legitimate 
authority. But that in a communion like the 
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Roman Church, with its cloud of theologians 

and philosophers and shrewd thinkers of all 

ages, it should be the recognised doctrine that a 

conclusion can be more certain than the premises 
on which it rests, would have seemed to me so 

monstrous an impossibility, that, as I have said, 
it never occurred to me to imagine that such a 
notion could be universally received. 

However, the fact that this view of infallibility 
is the recognised Catholic doctrine being at last 
evident to me, it was clearly my duty to see 
what could be said in its defence by competent 
thinkers. I need hardly say that from no quar- 
ter could I obtain any satisfactory explanation 
of the difficulty. It would be a violation of 
delicacy, were I to mention the names of those 
with whom I from time to time discussed the 
subject, especially as in almost every case it 
ended in a confession that my friends could not 
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see their way out of the maze ; and I have been 
actually asked by at least one person, whose 
name would cause no little surprise, whether I 
could not myself supply some intelligible ex- 
planation of this apparent violation of all the 
laws of reasoning. 

In the course of this and similar investigations 
I saw, too, more and more distinctly, how 
powerfully the ordinary Catholic mind is under 
the influence of a certain terror, which prevents 
it from pursuing any such inquiry as that 
which I suggested, with an unflinching deter- 
mination to seek the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Almost all alike, from the ablest to 
the dullest, I found to be paralysed with the fear 
of what they considered would be a trifling with 
the supernatural gift of " faith." The belief in 
the reality of this gift of faith, in its logical 
efficiency, as superseding the ordinary laws of 
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reasoning in matters of religion, and the dt3L<i^^ 
peril of questioning its validity, confronted n^ 
on every side. 

Except in cases of unusual candour and cou-^ 
rage, I found that the mere suggestion that 
there might possibly be some flaw in this whole 
theory about the efficacy and sacredness of faith, 
aroused instantly the keenest suspicions. Every- 
body began either to be alarmed for me, as 
if I were voluntarily casting myself down to 
perdition ; or for himself, feeling that he was 
trembling on the verge of a discovery which 
might shatter his whole belief in the Roman 
system of doctrine. I felt myself involved in the 
meshes of a system of intellectual slavery. All 
.around were the loudest assertions that Ca- 
tholicism will bear the strictest investigation, 
and that its doctrines are in perfect harmony 
with the conclusions of enlightened reason, be- 
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<^a.use they come from God himself. But in 
practice, I perceived that all inquiry into the 
logical grounds of belief was in reality forbidden, 
aixd that you might do everything in the way of 
beautifying or even repairing and enlarging the 
edifice of the Church, but that any examination 
into the stability of its foundations was held to 
be equivalent to a conviction that those founda- 
tions were, or might be, rotten. 

Nor was I long in feeling acutely the conflict 
which was going on between two parties in the 
Roman Church ; a conflict which the proceed- 
i^gs of the Vatican Council have lately brought 
prominently before the eyes of the whole world. 
Among English Roman Catholics, Ultramon- 
tanism has been dominant ever since I knew 
^iiything of its internal condition. But it was 

not so absolutely dominant as to have succeeded 

■ 

^ crushing out the life of more liberal and 

Y 2 
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profounder views, among a section both of 
the clergy and the laity. The majority of the 
Anglican converts, being neither historians nor 
men of science, and being more intent on cutting 
knots than on untying them, threw themselves 
heart and soul into Ultramontane partisanship. 
But even among them there were exceptions ; 
while among the older clergy and laity there 
existed a small section, including nearly all the 
best educated and ablest of the body, who disliked 
the Roman type of thought in all things. They 
disapproved of Italian morals and Italian devo- 
tions ; they disbelieved in Papal infallibility and 
Papal autocracy; they were tolerant towards 
Protestants and fond of general cultivation ; 
they were loyal Englishmen, and they were dis- 
appointed when they found in the generality of 
converts a fresh incursion of fanaticism, instead 
of, as they had hoped, a source of improvement 
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ii^ the general enlightenment of the Catholic 
body. 

Their position, however, was precisely the 
same as that of the liberal minority in the Vati* 
caoi Council They were set aside, or put down, 
^i" derided by the dominant multitude, with all 
^^^rts of insinuations against their questionable 
^i^^hodoxy, their Gallicanism, their want of 
^-^^yalty to Rome, their timidity and half-heart- 
^cJness, with all the rest of the taunts which are 
^o easily launched and so difficult in practice to 
^^fute. How far these same Ultramontane views 
Have retained their footing up to the present 
time, I cannot pretend to say. But I am con- 
vinced that they are by no means extinguished. 
On the contrary, I apprehend that they have 
been strengthened rather than enfeebled by the 
course of time. Many converts have renounced 
the extreme notions which they held twenty 
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years ago, and the fire of an honest intellectual 
life burns brightly in many an "old Catholic," 
whose voice is not heard amidst the tumult of 
exultation and condemnation which is ever 
rising from the Ultramontane ranks. The vic- 
tory won by the partisans of Papal infallibility 
has been dearly bought by the ventilation of 
new ideas in the minds of the clergy hitherto 
little versed in ecclesiastical history, and many 
and many a prelate has learnt by experience 
the truth of the old English Catholic saying, 
that Rome is the city of spiritual disenchant- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of this contest of 
parties, I by degrees learnt that all difficulties 
as to the logical value of the theory of Church 
infallibility were practically merged in the 
theory, that it is by the possession of this super- 
natural gift of faith that the moral certainty 
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-which is based on historical criticism is elevated, 
in the case of the Catholic believer, into an 
absolute certainty, abundantly satisfactory to 
the enlightened reason. Faith converts the dry 
and merely verbal historical assertion of the 
understanding into a living apprehension of the 
doctfines of the Church, as indubitable truths 
revealed by God to the soul through its instru- 
mentality. All doubt as to the truth of these 
dogmas is thus excluded, and the one duty of 
the believer is to conform his life to a pattern in 
harmony with them, and in obedience to the 
dictates of the same infallible institution. 

What, then, it will be asked, is the meta- 
physical nature of this wonder-working gift, or 
faculty, or call it what we will ? What is the 
actual mental process which, in the minds of 
men of unquestionable ability and sincerity, 
supersedes the basis of correct teasotvm^'. 
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Surely, it will be said, there must be some intel- 
ligible account to be given of this operation of 
the mind, which thus brings the believing soul 
into a species of direct intercourse with events 
which took place eighteen hundred years ago, 
and with the realities of the existing invisible 
world. Setting aside the inquiry as to the source 
from whence this faith is derived, and admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that it is the result of 
a direct action of the Spirit of God upon the 
human mind, in what manner are the ordinary 
faculties of our nature affected by the possession 
of this gift, and how do they act under its influ- 
ence } No intelligent Catholic will pretend 
that faith operates apart from the natural facul- 
ties of the mind, or that a man who has the gift 
of faith ceases to be a reasoning being, and is 
entitled to violate the laws by which alone all 
knowledge, both secular and religious, is to be 
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acquired To put forth such a pretension would 
be identical with a profession of the grossest 
fanaticism, and to substitute the ravings of in- 
sanity for the conclusions of sound and healthy 
sense. Either, therefore, there must be some 
method of explaining the operations of the un- 
derstanding when under the guidance of faith, or 
the Catholic theory of theological certainty must 
be an illusion altogether. 

Nevertheless, I venture to say that no such 
explanation ever has been given, or ever can be 
given. Statements have been often put forth 
as to the modes in which, as a matter of fact, 
people of all classes do persuade themselves that 
they are in possession of a faith which super- 
sedes reason. But that is a totally different 
thing from an exposition of some process by 
which this self-persuasion is logically justified. 
What is needed is something more than z. tvaxx^.- 
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tive of the processes by which various minds 
arrive at the conclusion that this faith is to be 
undoubtedly trusted. No one denies that men 
and women come to this same conclusion in 
multitudes, and that they themselves never sup- 
pose for a moment that they are acting in viola- 
tion of the elementary laws of their being, as 
reasonable creatures. What we have a right to 
ask for is some justification of these processes, 
or of some process or other, which may not con- 
tradict those first laws, without which man must 
be a prey to the wildest fanaticism and the most 
baseless visions. 

The only conclusion which I have been able 
to arrive at, is to the effect that the Catholic 
theory of faith is an illusion, and that when men 
imagine they possess this supposed supernatural 
gift, they are in reality confounding the opera- 
tions of the reasoning faculty with the operations 
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of the imagination and with emotional excite- 
ment. The more I studied the practical opera- 
tion of the recognised theory on the minds of 
Catholic writers and living Catholics, the more 
distinctly I saw that the universal dread of ques- 
tioning the certainty of " faith," was the result 
of a deeply-seated conviction that this supposed 
Divine gift is really an act of the imagination 
and of the feelings, which would appear in its 
true character the moment it was brought into 
the light of honest criticism. 

All Christian faith, it is universally admitted, 
begins with an assent to the statement that be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen centuries ago, a cer- 
tain person, Jesus of Nazareth, lived, taught, and 
died ; that he founded a Church consisting of 
the men and women who believed in him ; and 
that he communicated certain doctrines to his 
followers which are recorded in the New Testa- 
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ment and elsewhere ; or, as Evangelical Pro 
testants hold, in the New Testament only 
Belief in Christianity is thus essentially th( 
same as belief in the reality of any past eveni 
recorded in trustworthy history, or as belief ir 
any existing geographical, or social, or scientific 
fact of the present hour. It is simply a ques- 
tion of evidence. The Christian is satisfied or 
certain definite grounds that Jesus existed, anc 
that he taught and did such and such things 
One Christian may differ from another as to the 
exact nature of the doctrine that he taught, anc 
of the details of his life. But the questior 
beween them is simply a question of fact Be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants there is more 
over, the one great difference as to the ques- 
tion whether he did or did not establish ar 
infallible Church for the instruction of his fol- 
lowers in all ages. But still the dispute ii 
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purely historical and one of critical evidence. 
The Catholic who believes in the existence of 
this Church, believes in it precisely on the same 
kind of grounds on which he believes that 
Augustus Caesar was once Emperor of Rome, 
that George the Third was once King of Eng- 
land, and that there is such a country as China 
in the far East. This is simply the whole rea- 
son why a Christian believes in the doctrines of 
Christianity, however he may interpret them, 
and why a Roman Catholic believes in the doc- 
trines taught him by the Roman Church. 
Whatever other grounds we may imagine we 
have for believing in Christianity, they all merge 
into and become portions of a chain of evidence, 
literally of the same kind as that by which we 
are satisfied that George the Third was once 
King of England, and that China now exists in 
Asia. All internal evidence, whether of the 
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Bible or the Church, is nothing more than so 
much subsidiary argument, serving to assist the 
critical inquirer in ascertaining the truth of cer- 
tain historical statements concerning the events 
which took place in Judaea more than eighteen 
centuries ago. 

What, then, is in reality the difference be- 
tween this dry historical assent and that living 
belief in Christ and in the Church, which is 
habitually described as " faith,** and which ope- 
rates so powerfully upon the lives of those who 
thus believe f None, so far as I can see, what- 
ever. The difference between the dry historical 

assent and the living faith is simply the result 
of the quickening of a keen personal interest in 

the matter of practical religion ; that is, in the 

subject matter of Christianity. Historical belief 

in the truth of the Bible narratives remains cold 

and barren, just so long as we do not very keenly 
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care about our relations to God and our destiny 
when we leave this world. The moment the 
feelings are awakened, our faith becomes prac- 
tical, and the imagination begins to picture to 
itself the past events of the life of Christ, as well 
as our present and future relations to the unseen 
world, as glowing realities. And just in propor- 
tion as our emotions are thus keenly aroused, 
so is our faith, as it is said, quickened, and we 
become conscious of its efficacy as a portion of 
our whole being. 

It is just the same in all questions of a secu- 
lar kind. The contrast between the deadness 
of the historical assent of those who are uninte- 
i"ested in any matter, and the vivid, energetic 
Recognition of the reality of the same subjects, in 
tihe case of those whose lives are intimately asso- 
ciated with those realities, may be seen on every 
side. To ordinary persons, the whole mass of 
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human knowledge is nothing more than a coU^* 
tion of dry unprolific statements, just like 
facts of the Gospel history, or the contents of Sair^^ 
Paul's epistles, to the multitude which has littM- ^ 
or no interest in practical religion. They yiel- 
to scientific, or historical, or geographical ii 
formation, exactly that languid, indifferent atten 
tion and belief which is natural to minds tha' 
care nothing at all as to whether the informatioi 
is true or false. "What's Hecuba to him, oi 
he to Hecuba ? " This is their feeling toward^^* 
every fact and every truth which does not per — 
sonally concern their own interests. 

Of this kind is the profound indifference ol 
most young 'persons to the subjects which they 
are taught at school. They are perfectly ready 
to believe anything whatever which their teach- 
ers tell them about Julius Caesar, or the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, or the demonstrations in Euclid, 
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or the shape of the earth, or the boundaries 
of China ; but it would scarcely arouse a 
passing emotion if they suddenly learnt that all 
"^is information had been incorrect. But once 
place them in circumstances which awaken a 
living interest in the facts which hitherto they 
have treated with a sublime indifference, and see 
how their whole faculties awake. See how the 
old dry historical assent becomes a living faith, 
effecting the whole course of their thoughts and 
reelings. What is the vast empire of China to mil- 
"otis of English men and women ? It is little better 
^hati an abstraction, in whose existence they of 
^^urse believe, because that existence is affirmed 
^y credible witnesses. But who cares anything 
^oout China, as long as the ordinary routine of 
^aily life remains what it has always been in 
Qur own memories ? To ninety-nine out of every 
l^undred English people, China is as professedly 
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an uninteresting subject, as the Bible narrative 
are to the great majority of persons in whom r^ 
strong religious instinct has ever been awakene?^ 
But what a tremendous reality would Chir^ 
become, if the whole supply of tea were su 
denly cut off, or if every English family h 
one of its number slaughtered by the Chines^ 
Instantly we should regard the affairs of Chin, ^ 
though still known to us only by the testimoi^- 
of competent witnesses, with an intense ar»- 
keen faith, solely through the action of o«-^ 
feelings and the activity of the imaginatio 
quickening our old dull historical assent to L* 
existence. 

Such, then, is the process by which the mitx^ 
comes to convince itself that it is in posses- 
sion of a new gift or faculty in matters of theo- 
logical belief. The credence which was calmly 
yielded to the evidence of history, starts up into 
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life, as if touched by Ithuriers spear, the moment 
the heart is alive to the inexpressible importance 
^f religious truth. That singular power, which 
goes by the name of the imagination, comes at 
otice to the aid of the feelings, and paints before 
^^^ mind's eye certain images of the events and 
P^i"sonages of the past or of the unseen world, 
present and to come. The whole soul is awake, 
^^ci lives in a new world. As Saint Paul says, 
Old things are passed away ; behold all things 
^^"e become new." The routine of daily life 
^^ interpenetrated as with the piercing rays of 
^^ght from a heavenly source, itself unseen. 

And it matters not what may be the special 
objects on which this living faith exercises itself, 
because the energy of faith depends solely on the 
intensity of the emotion and the vividness of 
the imaginative faculty, which quickens the 
dormant historical assent into activity. That 
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original historical assent may be given to true 
or to incorrect statements. One man has given 
this assent to the doctrine of purgatory ; another 
to that of perfect enjoyment following instantly 
upon death. One person believes that Jesus 
Christ taught transubstantiation ; another that he 
taught a wholly different doctrine. One critic 
holds the sacerdotal nature of the Christian 
ministry ; another holds that grace comes only 
by the written word But in all these cases 
alike, the moment the feelings are alive to the 
immensity of the whole subject of the relations 
between God and man, each peculiar opinion 
flashes into life as the object of a living and 
active faith. 

And hence it is that we see the phenomenon 
of this undoubting faith exercised by different 
sections of Christians towards doctrines which 
are actually contrary to one another. The 
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Calvinistic Protestant, who holds that he is 
saved through the imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness, and by the simple substitution of the 
sufferings of Christ for his own, is as positively 
convinced that what he holds is true, and is 
taught him directly by Divine grace through the 
Bible, as is the Catholic who believes in the 
substantial presence of Jesus Christ in the con- 
secrated bread, as taught him by God through 
the instrumentality of the Church. Each one 
alleges that it is by a supernatural gift of faith, 
trusting to the Word of God, that he thus appre- 
hends and holds to the objects of this faith. In 
reality, in neither case is it anything of the kind. 
His mind has simply been profoundly moved 
by a practical interest in personal religion ; and 
the dogmatic statements which he gathers from 
the Church, or from the Bible, instantly become 
to him the most vivid of realities. 
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And it IS solely because he is not familiar 
with the mental processes going on within him- 
self, and is content to take up with the explana- 
tions and theories of the religious commimity to 
which he belongs, that he confuses the operations 
of the emotions of the heart and the pictures of 
the imagination with the operations of the pure 
reason. The analysis of the changes which 
take place in any mind under the influence of 
strong excitement or of the incursion of funda- 
mentally new ideas, is in every case a matter 
requiring a power of perception and of discri- 
mination rarely to be found. And when, as in 
the case of Roman Catholics, any such rigorous 
analysis is practically denounced as a profane 
thing, and the pious soul is terrified with the 
assertion that to " lose faith " is the same thing 
as to condemn one's self to perdition, it is clear 
that any such examination of the combined 
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operations of the reason, the feelings, and the 
imagination in religious things is rarely to be 
looked for. 

In thus pointing out what I consider to be 
the character of that illusion with respect to 
faith in an infallible Church, which is the re- 
ceived doctrine of Rome, I imply nothing, either 
one way or the other, as to the original source 
of that practical interest in the realities of the 
dogmas of religion, which gives life to the ori- 
ginal historical assent of the critical faculty. 
This practical and personal interest in the 
realities of dogmas, which is the same thing as 
vital religion and stands in contrast to world- 
liness, or indifference, may or may not be the 
consequence of an immediate operation of 
Divine power, ordinarily described as grace, 
upon the soul. This is not the point which I 
am discussing, as it is not a subject which is in 
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dispute between the Church of Rome and Pro- 
testants in general Different interpretations are 
held in the Church of Rome of the doctrine 
of original sin, as there are also different inter- 
pretations of the same doctrine among the 
various schools of Protestantism. But every 
Roman Catholic theologian agrees with every 
Protestant orthodox theologian, that personal 
religiousness is the effect of an operation of 
Divine power on man, distinct from the moral 
power which he received by nature. What I am 
attempting to show is simply this : — that, what- 
ever be the source which quickens the heart into 
a practically serious interest in the religious 
aspect of human life, it is in this quickening of 
the heart and the kindred activity of the imagi- 
nation that we must recognise that vivifying of 
the dry conclusions of the reason into what is 
technically described as Christian faith. 
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A Still further difficulty in the way of accept- 
ing the dominant Catholic view of the effects of 
faith, by degrees forced itself upon me with irre- 
sistible weight Granting, for reasoning's sake, 
that, as a matter of fact, this gift of faith is a 
possibility, and that, by acquiring it, a man may 
attain to an absolute certainty of the traditions 
of Catholicism, without violating the laws of his 
being as a rational creature, how is any inde- 
pendent man to be confident that he himself is 
personally in possession of any such gift ? He 
may be confident, it is replied, from perceiving 
that the conditions which prove the possession 
of the gift are fulfilled in his own case. 

But what means has he for applying those 
tests except the ordinary reasoning faculty of 
all mankind, which, by the nature of the case, 
is not infallible ? The whole process becomes a 
mere reasoning in a circle. If I possess a certain 
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supernatural gift, I can attain an absolute cer- 
tainty of the truths of Catholicism, beyond the 
mere logical probability which rests upon histo- 
rical evidence. But when I come to ask myself 
whether that gift has been granted to me, I am 
forced back upon the rules of logical proba- 
bility ; and thus am landed again at the precise 
point where I stood before. A person who, thus 
arguing, can persuade himself that, without pos- 
sibility of doubt, he individually possesses this 
Divine faith, is the victim of an intellectual 
sleight of hand. He takes, as it were, a diffi- 
culty out of one pocket and puts it into another, 
and then imagines he has got rid of it alto- 

« 

getter. The difficulty remains exactly what it 
was at the beginning. 

In truth, in practice the whole process is one 
of mere feeling. The ardent believer feels that 
he is exercising the act of belief, and, mistaking 
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positiveness of emotion for clearness of proof, 
imagines that he has attained to logical cer- 
tainty. He is not to be shaken from his con- 
viction, because, in fact, he is the slave of his 
own feelings. Like the ostrich, he buries his 
head in the sand of the desert, and concludes 
that, because he sees no danger, he is not in 
any imminent peril. I would not for a moment 
compare the intellectual condition of the learned 
and profound doctors of the Catholic Church in 
all ages with tHfe vulgar propagators of low Pro- 
testant fanaticism, who at times have believed 
themselves regenerated and saved, simply be- 
cause they have passed through certain violent 
inward changes, and believe themselves to be at 
last in the possession of " saving faith." But, in 
strict reasoning, I can see no difference between 
the illogical nature of the Roman doctrine as to 
Divine faith and that of the wildest Methodist 
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who has identified his own delirious agitation ' 
with the operations of the Spirit of God- In 
each case, the believer considers that he is in 
possession of an infallibly clear perception of 
revealed truths, while in reality the conviction 
rests solely upon the conclusions of his own 
fallible judgment. 

Being, then, thus at last convinced that the 
prevailing Roman doctrine of certainty was 
founded upon an illusion, I could not help again 
opening the inquiry as to the warrant supplied 
by the Bible and early Church history for that 
modified belief in the infallibility of the Church 
under which I had originally submitted to 
Rome. Once satisfied that the actual dogma 
of living Catholics and of standard Catholic 
theologians was untenable, the whole fabric of 
my belief in the claims of Rome was naturally 
very much shaken ; and I could not help asking . 
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myself whether there was really any ground for 
supposing that this gift of interpretation without 
risk of error was ever promised by Christ to the 
Church, or was implied in his own teaching or 
that of his Apostles. 

This was a pure question of biblical and 
historical criticism. And I could not avoid the 
conclusion that, apart from all previous hypo- 
thesis, it is impossible to suppose that the 
possession of any such power of interpretation 
is taught in the New Testament, or by the 
writings of the early Christian fathers. Starting 
with the a priori supposition that the gift of 
infallibility must necessarily be an element in 
the Christian revelation, it is easy to see, in 
various passages in the New Testament, and in 
the subsequent history of the first three centu- 
ries, suggestions which seem to imply the pos- 
session of this interpreting power. But apart 
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from any such hypothesis, it is marvellous how 
the passages in question can be made to bear 
out the theory of infallibility. One and all, 
they are nothing more than recognitions of the 
position of the newly founded institution, as . 
an organised body, enforcing discipline, fulfilling 
its duty in converting the Jewish and Pagan 
world, and handing down to posterity by the 
ordinary means the traditions of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. 

In thus accomplishing the ends for which the 
Church was instituted, it is spoken of as being 
in possession of that grace and help which is 
promised to all individual Christians, but of 
nothing more. In its corporate capacity, the 
Church has its special functions, but it is gifted 
with no supernatural powers denied to the 
private believer in Christ. Studied without 
prepossession or prejudice, the Bible and the 
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patristic writings assume a very different aspect 
from that which they present to eyes still 
glistening with the glamour of previous hypo- 
thesis. The view that infallibility was ever 
looked for by the apostle^ or early Christians, 
appears to be a fiction of the imagination ; 
honestly held, no doubt, by the Roman writers, 
but a pure fiction nevertheless. 

Farther* still, it was natural that being thus 
shaken in my belief, I should apply what may 
be called the test of experiment to the doctrine 
of Infallibility. If the Roman Church is in- 
falKble, we have a right to argue, it cannot 
possibly teach any doctrine which in the nature 
of things cannot be true, or which necessarily 
invalidates all human knowledge, and with it 
all proof of the truth of Christianity itself. 
This is a consideration whose force no one will 
deny. A revelation from God may teach many 
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things which could not be otherwise known, and 
many things which until thoroughly understood 
seem to present very various moral or critical 
difficulties. But it cannot call on man to believe 
any dogmas which are contrary to one another, 
or which cut up the whole structure of human 
belief by the roots. If any professing revelation 
does this, it follows that it is no revelation at all. 
Supposing therefore that the theory of Roman 
infallibility leads to the assertion of any doc- 
trine which violates the laws upon which the 
recognition of Christianity itself depends, it 
necessarily follows that so far from Rome being 
infallible, she is a standing proof of her own 
fallibility. 

This proof I saw was to be found in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. I perceived, 
without then knowing that the same difficulty 
had long ago been urged by Tillotson, that in 
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adopting a theory as to the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist which 
invalidates the testimony of the senses, we really 
destroy all human knowledge whatsoever. The 
doctrine of transubstantiation, I need hardly 
remind the general reader, alleges that the con- 
secrated wafer really is the body of Christ, 
although all the appearances of the original 
bread remain unchanged. These outward ap- 
pearances are termed the " accidents ; " while 
the " substance," it is alleged, is " transubstan- 
tiated " into that which is, in its essence, the 
body and blood of Christ. There is nothing 
therefore in this, it is argued by Roman theolo- • 
gians, that contradicts the senses, because the 
teaching of the Roman Church is to the effect 
that only the substance of the bread undergoes 
any alterations. 

They here, however, overlook the circum- 
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stance that in asserting that the evidence of the 
senses as to externally existing objects is not 
to be depended upon, they introduce a universal 
unbelief, because, it is only through the evidence 
of the senses that we know anything at all of 
what passes without the limits of our own: minds. 
If the senses are not to be depended on, how 
can we know that such a person as Jesus Christ 
ever existed ? How can we be certain that the 
book before our eyes is not something substan- 
tially different from what it appears to be ? If 
the apostles were bound to believe that the 
bread before their eyes, at the last supper, was 
not bread, but the body of the Lord who was 
sitting by their side, how could they be justified 
in believing their ears which told them that He 
was speaking to them ? What was the' logical 
value of the feeling of the body of Christ by 
Thomas, as a proof that Christ was alive before 



him, if the sense of touch is not to be relied 

on ? If the consecrated bread is not bread, but 

flesh and blood, why might not the body which 

Thomas handled be a vision, or a marble statue ? 

We cannot possibly employ the evidence of 

the senses for the purpose of invalidating the 

evidence of the senses. It is impossible that 

Christ can have intended his followers to believe 

that what appears to the touch and the taste 

to be bread was anything but bread ; for any 

such command would have been equivalent to 

an assertion that the whole edifice of man's 

intellectual life is a baseless dream. Rome, 

therefore, which does teach this suicidal doctrine, 

cannot by any possibility be an infallible guide. 

Further still, the dogma of transubstantiation 

implies the truth of a philosophy which, for 

myself, I believe to be radically unsound and 

inconsistent with the elementary facts of human 
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nature. It is an undeniable truth that the 
whole of our knowledge of the visible world 
around us is derived from the impressions of 
our senses. We know, in philosophical lan- 
guage, phenomena, and nothing else. We are 
conscious of certain sensations produced upon 
us through our eyes, ears, and general bodily 
organs. We feel hardness, softness, sweetness, 
loudness, colour, form, and the like ; and this 
is absolutely our only means of acquiring any 
perception of the physiological nature of the 
universe in which we are placed. We know, 
in a word, what we are ourselves ; together 
with all the variety of the abstract truths to 
which the mind attains by its own inward 
processes. 

These phenomena, then, are what in the lan- 
guage of Catholic theologians are called " acci- 
dents," and which they , following the speculations 
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of the schoolmen, imagine to be attached to some 

actually existing reality, which they term the 

" substance.!' This substance they fancy, can 

exist, in the nature of things, wholly apart 

from these accidental qualities of hardness, or 

softness, or sweetness, or -loudness, or what not. 

Nevertheless, in thus asserting not only the 

abstract possibility of the existence of such an 

entity, but the reality of that existence, as they 

do in the dogma of transubstantiation, they 

are assuming certain capacities in the human 

mind which are in the highest degree unreal 

and extravagant. We possess absolutely no 

knowledge whatever of any material object, 

beyond the phenomena which it presents to our 

senses. We do not even know what " matter ** 

is, or how far it has any objective existence at 

all, apart from the sensations of which we are 

in ourselves conscious. 
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When, then, the Roman Church calls upon us 
to believe that in bread there does actually 
exist a certain something which is separable 
from the phenomena that bread presents to 
the senses, it is making a demand which reason 
wholly repudiates. It might as justifiably ask 
me to profess a knowledge of the exact number 
of the stars, or to state what is passing at this 
moment in the minds of the inhabitants of the 
Antipodes. I cannot believe that bread is 
transformed into flesh and blood, without pre- 
viously believing that I possess a certain philo- 
sophical faculty, which I am absolutely confident 
that I do not possess. If I am to assert that I 
believe in the existence of "substance" apart 
from its "accidents," I must deny my whole 
intellectual nature, and profess myself nothing 
less than imbecile. 

Doubtless, in former days, when metaphysics 
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and ontology were little better than a cloud 
of words, and men played with counters, and 
imagined them to be golden coins, this notion of 
transubstantiation was not the transparent fic- 
tion which we now see it to be, since we have 
learnt to build the science of mind on the ob- 
served facts of the mind. Transubstantiation, 
like various other interpretations of the original 
teaching of Jesus Christ, was practically created 
by the various philosophies which from time to 
time have been substituted for the philosophy 
of scientific fact. But when Rome thus pledges 
herself to the maintenance of the theories of 
extinct metaphysics, she might as rationally 
pledge herself to the belief in a race of men 
who carry their heads beneath their shoulders. 
And, in so doing, she forces upon the unpre- 
judiced observer the conclusion that her claim 
to infallibility is a figment of the imagination. 



CHAPTER III, 



ROME AND ENGLAND. 



TPVURIXG the seven or eight years which 
passed while these considerations were 
by degrees irresistibly forcing themselves upon 
my mind, I was more and more painfully affected 
with the incessant conflict going on in the 
English Catholic body between the adherents of 
what are really two different systems of thought. 
The contest between these tr^o modes of think- 
ing which has been exhibited in the recent 
Vatican Council was but the reflection of the 
struggle which for years has been carried on 
between the partisans of Papal infallibility and 
the more liberal and learned school of priests 
and laymen. Whether from a secret though 
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unrecognised consciousness of the defects in the 
argument for Church Infallibility, or from a 
dislike to many of the consequences to which it 
leads, or from that honest love of truth for its 
own sake which is by no means wanting in 
many Catholics, certain it is that the Ultra- 
montane party in England, as elsewhere, has 
been, through all my experience of the inner 
life of Catholicism, confronted with a small band 
of resolute thinkers who have opposed its prin- 
ciples and proceedings to the utmost extent 
that they dared. 

In the hands of men of this school, whatever 
may have been their lines of special study, the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility is practically de- 
prived of some of its worst consequences. To 
overlook the zeal and sincerity of this school 
would be most untrue to fact, and, in my own 
case, would be equally forgetful and ungrateful. 
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Of all those who submitted to the Roma/^ 
Church, whether they have remained in it or 
have left it, I am the last person who ought to 
underrate the heartiness with which the more 
candid and anti-Ultramontane school has en- 
couraged every attempt that has been made to 
restrain the Infallibility theory within some- 
thing like moderate limits. Among all classes 
of the Catholic body who have any pretence to 
be called educated, I have again and again met 
with persons whose one desire has been to pro- 
mote the interests of science, of historical in- 
quiry, and of general cultivation, without the 
faintest secret intention of tampering with truth, 
under the idea that the " good of the Church " 
requires that everything shall be concealed or 
misrepresented which may compromise the inte- 
rests of the clergy or the autocratic supremacy 
of Rome. 



Such men I have found everywhere : among 
the bishops, the priesthood, the religious orders, 
and the laity ; among old Catholics and among 
converts. Such men as these regret every need- 
less interference with freedom of thought ; they 
are not blind to the practical abuses either of 
the past or the present ; they sincerely hold that 
between religion and science there can be no 

real contradiction. But, unhappily, these were 
not, in my experience, the dominant school of 

English Catholicism, as they certainly are not 

dominant anywhere in Europe, except in a few 

parts of Germany. The party which has been 

triumphant in the Vatican Council was ever 

practically the master during the whole time 

that I remained in the Roman Church. 

And the one fundamental idea of that party 

is to push the theory of Papal Infallibility to 

its utmost limits, by the single process of 
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crushing all independent thought, and by dis- 
couraging all true historical and critical studies 
of the past. At all costs the autocratic power 
of the Pope, as a central authority, must be 
established ; and Roman ideas on all subjects, 
and Roman habits of devotion, are to be taught 
to every nation on the globe. Persons of this 
stamp obviously care little for the study of 
Church history, and still less for the study 
of the Bible and the patristic writings. On 
the contrary, they dread the facts of history, 
as telling most powerfully against Ultramon- 
tanism in every shape. Their whole spirit is 
despotic, just as it is anti-scientific, anti-philo- 
sophical, anti-historical ; and they leave no 
stone unturned to put down by the strong 
arm of spiritual authority every effort to foster 
liberty and energy of thought. 

As is natural in a body constituted like that 
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of the Roman Church, the extreme Ultramon- 
tane party carry with them the great inert 
mass of both clergy and laity. In every 
Church, as in every state, the energetic thinkers 
are but few, whether they take the despotic 
or the liberal side ; and the multitude gives 
its adherence to that party which appeals 
most cleverly to their feelings. The multi- 
tude is unable to think, but it can feel as 
sensitively as the profoundest reasoner. The 
Ultramontane party thus holds the miscel- 
laneous multitude of Catholics in complete 
practical subjection, by incessantly alleging 
that they alone are true and loyal Catholics ; 
by threatening all waverers with Papal censures 
if they yield to the temptations of the more 
liberal and ardent thinkers, whom they do not 
scruple to brand as semi-heretical, and as led 
away by the pride of intellect In a word, they 
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terrify the timid and ill-informed conscience 
into acquiescence ; and as silent acquiescence 
is all that they desire, they are satisfied. The 
one aim, in truth, of Ultramontanism is to 
" make a desert and call it peace." 

As an accompaniment, or rather as a necessary 
result of this method of government by repres- 
sion and suppression, Ultramontanism fosters 
everywhere a laxity of idea as to truth- telling 
generally. A system which, as we have all seen 
in the history of the Vatican Council, depends 
for success upon the falsification of history, is 
ipso facto a system which produces a disbelief 
in the value of clear and unflinching honesty 
of statement in the affairs of life. It trusts to 
an ingenuity in colouring, or misrepresenting 
or hiding the real truth, as the best practical 
method for governing mankind and for keeping 
the framework of society in working order. 
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-Accordingly, wherever the Roman ideas of 
--*^virch government establish themselves, they 
^^^ng with them the spirit of intrigue and a 
"^^^taste for honest, unflinching truth-telling. 
*^Very one who has studied the tendencies of 
'^^fierent systems of casuistry, is aware that 
^ this matter of truth-telling the world is 
^^actically under the influence of one or other 
^f two tendencies. The operation of these 

ft 

^Vro tendencies exhibits itself not only in the 
Habits of daily life among different individuals 
In the same country ; but certain races and 
tiations are prominently distinguished for their 
preference for one or other of these views as 
to the desirableness of openness or of conceal- 
ment. 

A most signal illustration of the application 
of these conflicting ideas has been exhibited 
in the Franco-German war. The one aim of 
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Frenchmen of almost every class and opinion 
has been to encourage one another, and to 
govern the country, by means of the suppression 
of facts and by the invention of falsehoods. 
With the Germans an opposite method has 
been generally pursued. Conceal as much as 
is possible, is the French injunction. Conceal 
only what is necessary, is the German injunction. 
In the long run, thinks the German, society 
is best served by openness of statement. 

Here, then, are the effects of Ultramontanism 
upon practical morals exhibited in their true 
colours. Germany is a country where Catholics 
and Protestants exist in nearly equal numbers. 
But Catholic Germany is the stronghold of the* 
historical and anti-Ultramontane school. Its 
whole tone of mind is non-Roman. A German 
theologian is always under a cloud at Rome, 
until he has gone out of his way to free him- 
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rom all suspicion of showing the ordinary 

igs and ideas of his fellow-countrymen. 

France, so far as she is under the influ- 

i of any religious views, is, with small 

lification, governed by the Ultramontane 

fit. The old Gallican spirit, which was a 

cy different spirit from that of philosophical 

^d learned Germany, is almost extinct ; and 

^e proselytising schemes of the Roman Court 

3-ve succeeded in impressing Roman notions 

pon nearly the whole French mind, so far 

s it is accessible to religious ideas at all. 

Among English Roman Catholics the oppo- 
ite influences of these two schools is everywhere 
•^ be felt. I say nothing, of course, of indi- 
''iduals; but I have no hesitation in asserting 
•hat the belief in the value of truth-telling Is 
^ss strong among those English Catholics who 
^^Ve been thoroughly Romanised, than it is 
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in the remainder of the body. In all the 
affairs of life, I would far rather deal with 
the liberal school, or with the old-fashioned 
English Catholics, than with those whose views 
on morality have been formed on the Ultra- 
montane type. 

The system of clerical celibacy, and the 
practical subjection of the clergy to Rome, 
have indeed generated a painful feeling of 
reserve, and a manner which seems to imply 
that they have something to conceal, from 
which the Catholic clergy are seldom free. 
But the adherents of the two schools preserve 
their secrets, and adopt the method of keep- 
ing the laity in the dark, in two very different 
ways. The Ultramontane has no shame in 
manufacturing history, and in avowing his 
preference for the modern Italian casuistry in 
respect to the concealment of truth and the 
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duty of deception. Upon the ordinary Catholic 
priest of English birth and education, the ne- 
cessities of his position sit awkwardly ; and 
he would, if he could or dare, be as open 
and courageous a teller of truth as the most 
thorough believer in the efficacy of unflinching 
. honesty can desire. 

By way, again, of exculpation of the English 
Catholic clergy for their almost universal 
acquiescence in the dictation of the Ultra- 
montane party, in contrast with the attitude 
of their Teutonic cousins in Germany, it should 
not be forgotten that they are not a learned 
body. The circumstances in which they have 
been placed have been unfavourable to the 
growth of a race of students,, to be compared, 
even at a distance,, with the learned scholars 
of Catholic Germany. They have been, ever 
since the Reformation, essentially a missionary 

1 2 



or a parochial clergy. The laity to whort^ 
they have ministered have been content witl^ 
a humble standard of culture, and their whol^ 
energies have been devoted to purposes incon^ 
sistent with the leisure necessary for the forma—- 
tion of a generation of profound thinkers an 
accomplished scholars. Here and there ex 
ceptions have been seen. But the example 
of historians or antiquaries like Lingard an 
Dr. Rock, are rather illustrations of the irre — 
sistible force with which personal characte:^ 
will sometimes shape a man's career in th^ 
midst of adverse circumstances. It is to b^ 
noted, too, that the most learned men among" 
the English Catholic clergy have not been of 
the Ultramontane school. The first edition 
of Lingard's history was, indeed, actually put 
upon the Index Expurgatorius by the Roman 
" Holy Office ; " but nevertheless — so different 
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Avas the temper of Rome in those days — it was 
undoubtedly the intention of Pope Leo XII., 
if he had lived, to make the historian himself 
a cardinal. 

Nor has the immigration of the Oxford 
converts gone far to introduce a love for his- 
torical and critical studies among the English 
Catholic priesthood. With the one great ex- 
ception of Dr. Newman, not one of the converts 
of the last twenty-five years has been a man of 
much historical knowledge, or distinguished for 
Biblical criticism of a high order. Their ten- 
dencies have been generally Ultramontane in 
a marked degree, the aim of most of them 
having been to solve the religious difficulties 
of the day by the application of a test which 
is identical with the essence of Ultramontane 
views. They have, of course, been generally 
devout, as well as sincere ; though many of 
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them have exhibited a somewhat effeminat^^ 
type of piety ; and they have accordingly beer^ 
more given to a cultivation of religious emotion^^ 
than to the formation of habits of exact thought 
and of schools of genuine learning and criticism 
Their influence has gone unquestionably, on th^^ 
whole, to uphold Ultramontanism, and the^^ 
have, some of them, been among the mos- 
vehement and successful Italianisers of th -^ 
English Catholic body. 

That they have materially assisted in tlm^^ 
propagation of Catholicism in the country 
generally, there can be no doubt. And con- 
sidering the eccentricities of some of them, an.cJ 
the startling force with which their ways and 
ideas must have dashed into the midst of the 
quiet conservatism' of the old Catholic body, 
it is, in my humble judgment, not a little 
•editable to that body that the converts were 
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altogether not merely so sincerely welcomed, 
°^^, with exceptions, so implicitly trusted. 

-^s for myself, setting aside the opposition 
^^^ the hostility, especially episcopal, which 
^^^ expression of liberal views naturally pro- 
^^Iced against me, I have again and again 
^^^^ost wondered at the cordiality I have met 
^^^-th, the countenance that has been afforded 
*^«, and the support with which I have been 
^ided. And in ceasing, now more than twelve 
^^ars ago, to regard myself as any longer in 
^^mmunion with the Roman Church, it was, 
^s it still is, a source of the deepest pain to 
tne to reflect on the distress and disappoint- 
ment which my inability to remain a Catholic 
must have caused in many kind and hopeful 
hearts. 

Further still, it is necessary to call attention 
to the fact, that among Roman Catholics, as 
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among Protestants, the practical influence of 
a theological system is very often quite unlike 
that which is, logically speaking, to be expected 
from it. The practical influence of the Ultra- 
montane theory on the personal life of indi- 
viduals varies almost indefinitely. It would 
be thoroughly unjust to imagine that the ex- 
travagant theories of that school may not be 
conscientiously and explicitly held, more as a 
series of dry propositions, than as a vital source 
of energy. English Catholicism is, thus, far 
removed, taken as a whole, from Italian Catho- 
licism, and retains real traces of the national 
English life. 

I have heard it admitted by Jesuits them- 
selves, that even in their own order, where 
independence and natural characteristics are 
supposed to be utterly annihilated by the 
system of the Society, yet the elements of 
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^ce in the Jesuits of each country are still 
P3-lpably alive, and that an English Jesuit is 
^^ite unlike a French Jesuit, as a French Jesuit 
^gain is unlike an Italian Jesuit. So impossible 
^s it to carry out the Roman principle of 
'Jltramontanism to its fullest logical limits. 
-'^lie centralising action of Rome fails to make 
^^Self irresistibly victorious even in that wonder- 
fully organised Society, in which no trace of 
Personal character, much less of national life, 
^^ supposed to be tolerated. 

The actual inner life of Catholicism is, indeed, 
^ thing very little understood by Protestants, 
llowever candid, charitable, and well informed. 
Xts vitality as a spiritual system is, I think, 
largely under-rated ; just as the spiritual life 
of Protestantism is equally under-rated by the 
Roman Church. Each sect sees in the other 
little better than a vast formal organisation, 
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existing mainly through secular support C7^ 
some kind, and animated only in exceptional 
indi\adual cases by anything that can be called 
a purely religious spirit, and by the single- 
minded fear and love of God. In both cas^s 
this is a most egr^ous mistake. There is 
far less difference than is commonly imagined 
between Protestantism, in any of its forms, and 
Catholidsm, certainly between the religion of 
the Church of England and that of Rome, in 
the personal religious lives of their respective 
adherents. 

I do not, of course, deny that there are con- 
siderable differences in certain details, and that 
the Roman system gives a certain direction 
to some of the elements of private character, 
whidi take a different turn under the average 
Anglican influence. Of such points of dissimi- 
Mrity» by far the most striking and important 
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^re the tone of thought resulting from the rule 
of clerical celibacy, both in the clergy and the 
laity, and the practice of confession. 

In the case of the majority of those other 
doctrinal points in which Catholics disagree 
with Protestants, such as the number of the 
Sacraments, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
Invocation of Saints, the doctrine of Purgatory, 
and other similar details, the personal life is 
not affected by the dogmatic belief in a 
manner very unlike the influence of recognised 
Anglican orthodoxy. Protestants call many 
of these dogmas superstitions ; and, unquestion- 
ably, whatever notion is really superstitious 
cannot be supposed to exercise no injurious 
influence whatsoever upon the inner life of 
those who accept superstitions as undoubted 
truths. 

But the greater or lesser degree of injury 
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to the inner life which will result from the 
belief in a superstition, will entirely depend 
upon the nature of that superstition. For what 
is a superstition, theologically speaking } Is 
it not a belief that some definite supernatural 
character is attributed to some doctrine or 
practice which has really no such character ? 
Thus a Quaker considers that it is a super- 
stition to hold that by the ordination of Jesus 
Christ, the practice of baptism and the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper were to be 
continued in all ages. It is a superstition, 
again, to attribute to every word in the English 
translation of the Bible a verbal truth, as being 
inspired by the Spirit of God. 

The belief of the old school of politicians 
who regarded the hereditary succession of the 
families of sovereigns as sanctified by God, or, 
as it is termed, the Divine Right of Kings, 
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^as another example of a superstition. The 
innumerable superstitions of the vulgar are of 
the same kind. They imagine that certain 
effects follow from certain secret causes, by- 
some mysterious agency of a supernatural 
order. Thus, when the Captain was lost, off 
Cape Finisterre, it was confidently asserted by 
many of the sailors in the fleet that the cata- 
strophe was owing to her having sailed on a 
Friday. 

These, then, are specimens of general super- 
stitions of different classes, or at least they 
are accounted superstitions by those who dis- 
avow them. Yet how various are their morbid 
and practical effects upon those who are under 
their dominion. The most narrow-minded 
Quaker could hardly imagine that any serious 
spiritual mischief could result from the practice 
of baptism ; but it is obvious that the popular 
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notion that every word of the authorised trans- 
lation of the Bible is inspired opens the door 
to endless errors ; while the superstition as to 
the Divine right of kings has been fertile in 
human misery. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that 
the moral effects of the characteristic dogmas 
which separate the Roman from the Anglican 
bodies are nearly so fruitful in modifying the 
daily life of those who accept them as is usu- 
ally supposed. There can be no question, for in- 
stance, that a man's whole spiritual history and 
his ideas as to the Eternal nature of God, are 
materially influenced by his belief in the doc- 
trine of the Atonement ; but that influence will 
remain very nearly the same, whether he accepts 
or rejects the Roman doctrine of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Roman Catholics assert that the 
doctrine of the Mass enables the believer to 
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-a.lise the doctrine of the Atonement with a 
tactical clearness which is unknown to Pro- 
-stants. Protestants assert that its effects are 
lametrically the reverse. My own conviction 
> that it leaves the practical influence of a 
^lief in the Atonement very much what it is 
ithout it. 

Or take the Catholic belief in the number 
f the Sacraments. Rome holds that there 
re seven; England that there are two, defin- 
ig a sacrament to be a ceremony personally 
istituted by Christ himself. Yet, except in the 
ase of " Penance," any dissimilarity between 
he inner life of the two churches resulting from 
his controversy as to the number of the Sacra- 
nents, is scarcely to be traced. Whether or 
lot it is a superstition to hold that " Marriage " 
s a sacrament, it is only quite lately that 
t has become more dissoluble in England 
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than in Rome, while, as a matter of fact, 
divorces without permission to re-marry are 
more common in Catholic countries than with 
us. "Orders" are held by almost all Church 
of England people to confer certain rights o 
those who receive them to minister in spiritu 
things, which are not otherwise to be attainec:3. 
Few Anglicans believe that " Confirmation " is 
purely an arbitrary ceremony, conveying ir».o 
special benefit to the soul ; while the practic^tl 
influence of the Roman ceremony of " Extrenn^ 
Unction" is barely perceptible. 

Take, again, that most irrational practice 
scattering "Indulgences" broadcast over 
whole routine of the Catholic's daily life. Un- 
questionably the sale of indulgences has been 
at times one of the most pernicious of corrup- 
tions ; but indulgences are not now sold ; and 
for the best of reasons, they are to be had for 
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Nothing, or for such an infinitely small payment 

^n the shape of prayers or good works, that 

nobody really cares much for them. No 

Rotnan theologian, moreover, can give an in- 

telligjbie rationale of the whole theory of 

indulgences ; and if every existing indulgence 

^^re suddenly to be withdrawn by the Pope, 

^ Vast amount of consternation would be 

^^^Used among most Roman Catholic women 

^^d a few men, but the ordinary religious life 

^^ Home would go on 'exactly the same as 

before. 

• -Elyen in that much more practical matter, 

^^ invocation of the Saints and the worship of 

^^ry, among tolerably educated Catholics, the 

^^^ctice but slightly modifies the inner life and 

^^ outer moral conduct. To suppose, as is 

^lieved, that if we ask a dead person to pray 

^^ us, we are more disposed to neglect pray- 
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ing immediately to God for ourselves, than 
when we ask a living person to pray for us, 
is too foolish a notion to require serious refu- 
tation. With tolerably educated Catholics, I 
do not believe that the invocation of Saints 
has any effect except to make them say 
more prayers than they would otherwise say. 
The extravagancies of Mariolatry are undoubt- 
edly preposterous ; but with really religious 
people they do not perniciously affect the 
mind, except through the action of the system 
of celibacy. On unmarried priests, monks, and 
nuns these exaggerated notions of the relation- 
ship between Mary and her Son exercise an 
altogether demoralising sway, and kindle emo- 
tions which are morbid and effeminate to the 
last degree. 

The Saint worship of the ignorant multitude 
is of a very different sort. It is a ridiculous 
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superstition to attribute to the Saints all that 
variety of special powers in controlling daily- 
events in which the vulgar believe, and on 
which they act, so far as the utterance of 
endless mechanical invocations can be called 
actions. Yet I doubt whether their inner 
natures and outward lives are much affected 
by these senseless practices. English sailors 
whistle for a wind, thus retaining the old 
Catholic habit of praying to Saint Anthony 
for the same purpose. Yet was any Jack Tar 
ever one whit more remiss in handling a rope 
or unfurling a sail, for all this absurd whistling } 
Saint Anthony, too, is held to be a Saint who 
has a special gift for enabling one to find 
anything that one has lost. The Italianising 
school have imported this quaint idea into 
England, and I have known it very seriously 
adopted and acted on ; but I never knew 
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^^ 



anybody so unpractical as to leave off searching 
for a lost possession as anxiously as if no such 
personage as Anthony had ever existed. 

It is the same with those superstitions of 
ignorant English Protestants which exactly 
correspond to the Saint worship of ignorant 
Catholics. I have heard of persons in com- 
fortable circumstances, who have seriously 
objected to dining with thirteen people at 
table. Here is a superstition which might 
cause some small inconvenience in dinner 
arrangements, and the notion is quite as 
monstrous as the most childish Neapolitan 
or Spanish Saint worship ; yet who would 
conclude that the general moral character of 
those who hold it is much damaged thereby ? 
Housemaids often object to turn a feather bed 
on a Friday, but the objection could hardly be 
set down as telling against a " good character." 
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^t is a common saying in some country places, 
^hat it is unlucky to kill a wood-pigeon, and I 
have known the better class of rustics strongly 
^^pressed with the belief that sickness or bodily 
^^Jury has followed in their own case from such 
^ killing; and yet their general honesty and 
^^ligiousness were not affected by the absurd 
t^^lief. 

Excluding then, the practical consequences 
^f clerical celibacy, and of the practice of con- 
fession, in my opinion there is but little differ- 
ence between the inner religious life and daily 
conduct of English Catholics and of Church 
of England people, whether of the old or of 
the average High Church school. The two 
exceptions I have named are, unquestionably, 
of no little moment ; and it is to their influence 
that we must attribute the peculiarities which 
mark the private personal religion, the social 
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habits, and the political action of Catholics, 
distinguished from the ordinary members <^* 
the English Church. Granting, however, tbx^ 
existence of these peculiarities to the full, it i^> 
nevertheless, of the utmost importance that tl:3.e 
fact should be recognised that the similarifcy 
between the vital spiritual strength and tt*^ 
weakness of the two opposing religious bodi ^^ 
is far larger than is popularly supposed. 

No slight portion of the antagonism whL^ 
exists between the two bodies is to be att^:*!' 
buted to this mutual misconception, and, in t^le 
passionate indulgence of this antagonism, is to 
be found one of the chief inducements on both 
sides to overlook the urgency of internal refarni 
and the irresistible inroads of modern thought 
and criticism. To those who have personally 
known the actual moving life of the two com- 
munities it is simply absurd to regard either 
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le one or the other as a mere worldly insti- 

ition, the prey of ceremonial superstition, and 

Spending on its continued existence solely on 

loney or government support. 

What will be the effects of this new dogma 

hich asserts the Infallibility of the Pope, is 

uite another consideration. But though it is 

npossible to foresee to what actual extent the 

iforcement of Papal claims may modify the 

revailing religion and morals of European 

atholicism, there can be no doubt whatever 

5 to the direction which that modification 
ill assume. Its immediate effect upon those 

atholics who are sufficiently well informed to 

2 aware of the violation of all history upon 

hich the dogma is built, will be disastrous. 

o man who knows the facts of the case can 

:quiesce in the dogma, without damage to 

is conscience, whatever may be the ingenious 
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subterfuges by which he may explain away 
the flagrant untruths to which he is pledging 
himself. 

I do not say that there can be no exceptions 
to this rule. There are minds, in other respects 
highly gifted, which are so constituted that 
they can fasten their eyes upon any on 
partial aspect of a great question, in such a 
manner as honestly to persuade themselves 
that black is practically much the same as 
white, and which can deliberately violate tlK 
first laws of reasoning and yet hold themselves 
morally and intellectually guiltless. 

But such men are few. The imposition of 
the dogma upon those who are aware of the 
facts of the case, and who cannot bring them- 
selves to leave the Church which thus tells 
them to put their hands to a plain falsehood, 
must produce a moral deterioration which will 
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extend to the whole personal character. No 
man can violate the dictates of conscience in 
the matter of truth telling without passing out 
of the ranks of fearlessly honest men ; and all 
the subtleties of casuistry by which a well- 
infornied Catholic may justify such conduct to 
himself, and fancy that he is obeying the will 
of God in his tergiversation, will not hinder the 
poison of insincerity from spreading throughout 
his whole nature. What will be the conduct 
of the many persons, clergy and laity, both 
in England and abroad, who have denounced 
the dogma on grounds whose force remains the 
same, notwithstanding the declaration of the Va- 
tican Council, is yet to be seen. If the dogma 
is not enforced, under the direction of the Pope, 
they will have a certain excuse for remaining 
where they are, which will satisfy minds of a 
certain class, without touching their honesty. 
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But, unhappily, we have already seen too 
many instances of a cowardly submission to 
the decree, in quarters from which better things 
might have been expected, to look for sincere, 
self-sacrificing and courageous conduct on a 
large scale, at least in England. The habit of 
a slavish obedience to the Roman Court, so 
long enforced by the dominant Ultramontanism 
of the day, and the superstitious terror which 
prevents even courageous men from facing the 
truth in respect to the theory of divine faith, 
have so leavened the English Catholic body 
with a spirit of abject submission, that we 
must expect to see the new dogma generally 
accepted, at whatever damage to the individual 
conscience. 

The dogma will, in the next place, add a 
fresh strength to the iron gripe in which the 
Papal see holds the opinions and conduct of 
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^11 local bishops and clergy throughout Catholic 
Christendom. That gripe has been gradually- 
tightening for nearly a century ; ever since, in 
fact, the old relations between Church and 
State in Catholic countries began to be shaken 
by the first French Revolution. From the 
moment when self-interest ceased to bind the 
priesthood of each nation to its own country 
and its country^s customs, the centralising force 
of the Papal theory began to work out its 
natural consequences. By degrees the govern- 
ment of the Roman Church became more and 
more . a pure autocracy, and the old doctrine 
about the apostolic succession of the priesthood, 
through the Episcopate, gave way to the ex- 
treme and entirely modern notion that the one 
sole root of that succession lies in the see of 
Rome. National peculiarities, and the relics of 
national independence, have thus been steadily 
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griving way before the incessant and import:'*^' 
nate demands of the Papacy, which alone ne>r* 
withdraws a claim. 

In truth, the trembling submission with whk 
the new dogma has been already accepte 
except by a comparatively few resolute ai^- ^ 
sincere men, is a proof of the fatal success c:=^* 
the Roman ecclesiastical diplomacy of th»-^ 
present century. If the Pope had not alreacl>^ 
got the whole of Catholic Christendom at hi^ 
feet, not even Pius IX. would have ventured 
on the audacity of investing himself with the 
unerring attributes of God. 

The working out of this centralisation has 
been still further made easy through the facili- 
ties for universal communication which have 
been set up all over the world, through the in- 
ventions and example of England. To railways, 
telegraphs, and the penny post, Pius IX. owes 
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Uttle of the facility with which the actions 
is subjects are now controlled at the Vatican, 
ir as is the gain, on the whole, which has 
ued to the cause of freedom and of the 
:herhood of all nations, through these won- 
"ul inventions of the age, the gain is by no 
ins unalloyed. And it is in the increased 
^er which they have placed in the hands of 
Pope that the most marked exceptions to 
general tendency are to be noted. 
1 former times, the difficulty of keeping 
requent and cheap communication between 
Roman Court and the local bishops and 
lY materially checked the ever-growing 
ts of incessant interference on the part 
he Pope in the disputes which perpetually 
e between the laity and the clergy, and 
^een the various ranks of the priesthood, 
y diocese once had its own breviary, its 
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own national customs and devotions, ks o 
peculiar relationship to the secular power 
the people. Bishops might tyrannise as the 
pleased, the bitterest conflicts might rage l> 
tween the prelates and the religious ordeii 
scandals of all sorts might remain untouche 
But still the germs of local spiritual authorL*^3^ 
were not wholly annihilated, solely becauE^^^ 
perpetual intercommunication between the Po;p>^ 
and the distant clergy was laborious, expensi^v^^ 
and slow. 

With railways and telegraphs, all has beconac 
as easy as it once was difficult. A few hour:^* 
and the cost of a few shillings, now do tJi^ 
work which formerly took up weeks and cost 
heavy sums, and even then left the work 
half undone. The blindness with which the 
Roman authorities at first set themselves , ^ 
against the introduction of telegraphs and i j 



I 
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railways, was as suicidal as are their ordinary 

^enunciations of every advance of modern 

^^Wlisation. But with all their preliminary 

^^ci theoretical blindness, it was not long 

^^fore they learnt the use of the new 

^^^pons which were placed in their hands ; 

^^d the Pope has now, literally at his fingers' 

^^c3s, a means for dictating instantaneous 

^^c:rees to his subjects all over Europe. Fifty 

^^ars ago the very suggestion of the sending 

^ blessing by telegram would have been 

^^cuted as a profane joke. Now it is a 

^^rious reality ; and anathemas are carried 

•^y the electric fluid wherever resistance dares 

"^o show its head or to question the decrees 

of the central authority. 

A notion, too, which would have shocked 
^like the feelings and the faith of the Catho- 
lics of the past, is now become a practical 
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and easy reality. Here is a living man to 
all intents and purposes deified as a teacher 
of Divine truth. He is asserted to be abso- 
lutely infallible in his judgments on all re- 
ligious and moral questions ; that is, by 
necessary deduction, on all subjects whatso- 
ever. What has the devout but troubled 
believer to do, then, when any difficulty or 
dispute arises, but to telegraph to the Pope 
and ask his judgment; and in a very few 
hours the answer will arrive ? 

We may call the idea irreverent and profane ; 
but is it not a legitimate consequence of the 
new dogma ? Why should not the Pope send 
a decision as to all the mysteries of earth 
or heaven, by telegraph, if he can send 
his blessing ? The most tragic and most 
profound, as well as the most trivial subjects, 
have their ludicrous aspect. And we may 
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^t assured that the dominant ecclesiastics 
''ho can see nothing ludicrous and nothing 
^^ical in the proceedings of the Vatican 
'^Uncil, will see nothing that is base or 
^diculous in the issue of telegrams on demand, 
^ reply to questions on the deepest mysterie3 
-Qticerning God and the human soul. 

Equally formidable must be the impulse 
Communicated to that movement for Italian- 
i^ing the character of the public offices of 
J^eligion and of devotional practices which was 
Set on foot in England by Cardinal Wiseman, 
and' which is propagated in France and 
Germany, wherever the local feeling has 
endured it. In Ireland, the same movement 
has been fostered by Cardinal CuUen, in the 
face of the reluctance or opposition of all 
the Irish priesthood of the older school. 

And the prominent character of this Italian- 

L 
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iscd type of religious exercises, is exactly 
what might be expected from a party which 
rests its doctrinal claims upon a submission 
of the intelligence to the dictates of unreason- 
ing autocracy. Its tone is essentially emotional 
and nop-intellectual ; substituting the excite- 
ment of the feelings, usually effeminate and 
morbid, for the healthier action of the enlight- 
ened will in the intercourse between God and 
the soul. It is eminently adapted to the 
ignorant, and to those who dislike^ thought 
and study, as a painful and needless worry, 
and who are content with the routine of 
religious observances, either cold and formal, 
or passionate and dreamy, as the case may 
be. The old-fashioned books of devotion and 
meditation, which satisfied past generations, 
will more and more give place to works of 
Italian and Spanish origin, in which mysticism 
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the most unwholesome kind is reduced to 

system, and the mind is fed with just that 

nd of food which makes it less than ever 

isposed to cope with the despotic treatment 

f spiritual directors of the Jesuit and Liguorian 

temper. 

Nor can we doubt that with this systematic 

Subjection of the intelligence to the supremacy 

of the worst school of Italian casuistry, the 

habits of deception and equivocation which 

characterise the dominant clergy in Italy will 

gain ground in this country. It cannot be 

too forcibly pointed out, that the decree of 

Papal infallibility has only been carried by 

the flagrant falsification of notorious historical 

facts. None of that complicated and careful 

criticism which is often employed by the 

best Roman Catholic divines in making out 

a case for the peculiar doctrines of Rome 

L 2 
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has been attempted in the proclamation of 
this new dogma. Its supporters have shut 
their eyes, deliberately substituting a vision 
of the fancy for the realities of the past 
and present. Such a course is simply and 
radically dishonest, and being thus false in 
its morality, cannot but still further demoralise 
the whole Catholic body, by promoting the 
disregard of truth in all questions where the 
interests of the Papacy are supposed to be 
concerned. 

More than ever pronounced, then, will be 
the future passion for doctoring the facts of 
history, for misinterpreting modern science 
and philosophy, and for the imputation of 
godless motives, of which the Italianised school 
of Catholics have already exhibited such 
lamentable examples. Disingenuousness in 
all their ways will be the necessary result of 
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the reception of an opinion which openly 
rests upon something worse than disingenu- 
ousness ; and the Roman Catholic body 
throughout the world will become more and 
xnore liable to the ordinary Protestant accu- 
sation that truth-telling and honesty are not 
to be found among its characteristic virtues. 

Less than ever, too, will the assertions of 
the Catholic priesthood be received as the 
fearless avowals of thoroughly honourable men. 
Under the plea of " the edification of the 
faithful " and the concealment of " scandals 
which disturb the faith," the words and the 
writings of the clergy and those whom they 
influence will be more and more energetically 
devoted to the concealment of the truth and 
the propagation of what are, in their reality, 
pious frauds. I have never forgotten what was 
said to me, soon after I joined the Roman 
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Church, by one of the ablest and most keen 
sighted of the clergy at one of the chief Catholic 
colleges, concerning one of the most influential 
of English Catholic prelates ; to the effect that 
he was naturally disposed to be an honest man, 
but that his honesty had been destroyed by his 
having been brought up at Rome. The dogma 
of Papal Infallibility stamps with infallible 
authority this very demoralising system of 
education which was then and still is the cha- 
racteristic of Rome. 

With the decree of Infallibility it is impossible 
not to connect the practical result upon the 
universal Roman Church which may be ex- 
pected to flow from the abolition of the tem- 
poral power. The fall of that power almost 
instantly after the final consummation of the 
claims put forth by the most ambitious Popes 
in all past years, must be reckoned among the 
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most surprising of coincidences. I cannot, 

however, agree with those critics, whether 

Roman or Protestant, who imagine that the 
cessation of the Pope's sovereignty, as a secular 

monarch, will materially lessen his influence in 
the Roman Church, or will place that Church 
in a position of additional disadvantage in its 
contest with Protestantism. It may turn out, 
on the contrary, a positive gain to the cause of 
Catholicism, as a creed retaining its sway over 
millions and millions of Christians . throughout 
the world. 

The sway of the Roman system as a purely 
religious creed, is, as I have before said, very 
much underrated by Protestant observers who 
view it from without. Its dependence on en- 
dowments, on the support of the State, and on 
the splendour of that ceremonial which is ex- 
hibited in its utmost magnificence and most 
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theatrical developments in Rome itself, is really 
but slight. It holds its own by presenting to 
the individual soul a certain definite set of 
doctrines, embodied in a definite organisation 
of discipline, and teaching a definite morality, 
which commends itself to the wants of each 
individual mind. 

Whether it thus appeals to the enlighten- 
ment or to the ignorance of the minds of its 
adherents, is not the question. All that I am 
urging is that the appeal it makes is of identi- 
cally the same kind as the appeal made by 
the Church of England and the various Pro- 
testant bodies to the minds of their several 
adherents ; and it retains its hold upon their 
allegiance through this appeal to their affec- 
tions. It is thus what is justly called a 
spiritual system, and not the artificial crea- 
tion of a temporal power, like that which 
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has been for so many centuries wielded by the 
Papacy. 

Unless the .loss of this power tends to an 
interference with the working of that ecclesias- 
tical machinery by which the inner and outer 
life of the Roman Church is sustained, I cannot 
see how the abolition of the temporal sove- 
reignty can affect its vitality. And first, as to 
that diminution in the spiritual independence 
of the Papacy which it has been the fashion 
to associate with his kingship, and which still 
seems to exercise so strong a fascination over 
the minds of so many European politicians, 
both Roman and Protestant. 

Surely this independence has for centuries 
past been a mere figment. Until the first 
French Revolution, the three chief Catholic 
powers, France, Austria, and Spain, were in- 
cessantly struggling and intriguing against one 
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another with a view to exercise a distinct in 
ence over the Papal action, with the view 
promoting their several so-called national in-^ 
terests. The veto exercised by the French, 
Austrian, and Spanish Cardinals in the election 
of the Popes, — a right still retained, — ^was at^ 
once the symbol of this unceasing conflict, and 
the proof of the reality of the force with which 
each nation, or rather each sovereign, compelled 
the Pope for the time being to employ his 
spiritual resources in aid of the monarch whom 
he favoured. 

No one can study the history of the Papacy 
ever since the modem European system was set 
up, without perceiving that the nationality of 
the Papacy was practically regarded as a thing 
of very serious importance in the political 
struggles and the wars of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. The religious 
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^^ent entered into the wars of those centuries 
^ degree which we cannot now easily realise. 

A 

"^^d the connection between the Church and 
*^^te being extremely intimate, and the scruples 
f the Popes as to interference not extremely 
^ice, the decision of the Pope for the time being 
^^ to the side that he would take in dictating 
^lie line of conduct to be pursued by the priest^ 
Hood of any country, was a matter of no slight 
Hioment. 

But on the termination of the Napoleonic 
wars and the resettlement of Europe by the 
Congress of Vienna, the Papacy became a 
purely Italian institution, under Austrian pro- 
tection. The Popes have been representatives 
of Italianism, not of the nobler sort, but of that 
Italianism which consists in jealousy of every- 
thing beyond the Alps, in company with the 
partition of Italy as a secular power, into a host 
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of petty divisions. All the worst features i^ 
the Italian nature were thus concentrated i^ 
the government of the Roman Church, leaguec^ 
with the Kings and Grand Dukes of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg origin, under the tyrannical dic- 
tation of the Austria of Mettemich and the 
Emperors whom he virtually ruled With few 
insignificant exceptions, all the Cardinals have 
been Italians, and all the chief officers in the 
employment of the Pope-King have been either 
Cardinals or ecclesiastics of the Italian type. 

To speak of the Popes of this century as 
sovereigns, independent of the prejudices and 

influence of any dominant nationality, is to 
play with words, and to substitute phrases for 

facts. The Papacy has been, and still is, under 

the domination of an intense Italianism of the 

worst and least purely patriotic character. The 

Roman Church through all Christendom has 
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^^n governed after the pattern of ideas gene- 

^^t:ed in Italy, and the Popes have been as 

^tioroughly Italian subjects as the Archbishop 

^f Canterbury is an English subject, or the 

Moderator of the Church of Scotland is a 

Scotchman. 

The recent French intervention in favour of 
the temporal power, supposed to be undertaken 
in French interests by the misled French people, 
served only to bring out the intensity of the 
Italianised nature of the Papal administration. 
At the moment when nothing but French 
bayonets saved him from instant revolution, 
the Pope resolutely refused to diminish one jot 
or tittle of his local mode of government, or 
to make the Papacy one whit more of a cosmo- 
politan . institution. 

On ascending his throne, indeed, he outraged 
the exclusiveness of the Roman ecclesiastics 
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by nominating three foreign priests a^ his 
private chamberlains, in addition to a fourth, 
who was an Italian. But of these three, 
Monsignor Hohenlohe, a German, was a non- 
entity ; Monsignor Talbot, an Englishman, took 
no part whatever in the government of the 
Church, confining himself to the reform of local 
scandals in Rome ; while Monsignor Merode, a 
Belgian, threw himself heart and soul into the 
ranks of the most fanatical of the Ultramontane 
Italian party. 

And up to the last day of the Papal sove- 
reignty almost every post of importance, both 
spiritual and secular, has been filled by an 
Italian ecclesiastic. These posts have been 
the prizes to which that considerable body ol 
men have looked forward, who have taken 
orders with a distinctly non-theological bias ; 
a race of ecclesiastics who once were common 
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^ every Catholic country, but who have now 
^^^ some generations been almost peculiar to 
^t^^ States of the Church. 

With the destruction of the temporal power 

^ll this must be changed. The necessary 

^^sichinery for the management of the purely 

^^ligious affairs of the Roman Church will be 

*^^pt up, but a clean sweep will be made of the 

*^^rd of secular officials, who have lent the whole 

^Orce of their influence towards the maintenance 

^f the secular power and to the perpetuating 

of the Italianising system of Rome-inspired 

tishops and priests far and wide throughout 

Christendom. 

With them will also disappear not a few oi 
the minor ecclesiastical functionaries whose 
business it has been to swell the state of the 
great ecclesiastics holding secular offices ; all 
that crowd of Monsignori, the secretaries, 
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chaplains, and so forth, whose business will be 
simply done away with. And the loss of this 
class of priests and prelates will prove a clear 
gain to the working of the Roman Church as 
a spiritual institution. They have never done 
anything but hamper its energies, secularise the 
tone of its clergy, and obstruct all movements 
for the reform of abuses. Their abolition will 
be a cause of sincere though secret rejoicing to 
the more zealous and laborious of the priesthood 
in every country. 

At the same time will soon vanish a vast 
number of those members of the religious orders 
which have existed in such portentous abun- 
dance in Rome and in the Papal States, and 
whose one sole occupation has been to do nothing, 
and passively to oppose all reform. The Fran- 
ciscans may be taken as representatives of this 
class of monks and friars. The Franciscan 
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order has been a refuge for every indolent Italian 
of low birth who has been satisfied to exist, 
theoretically as a "mendicant," but in reality 
-with comfort sufficient for his desires, under the 
pretence that he is thus leading a life especially 
consecrated to prayer, mortifications, and preach- 
ing. The perpetuation of these scandalous 
abuses has long been made feasible only through 
the perpetuation of the temporal power. In 
Rome, as formerly in Naples also, these drones 
have congregated, as in a hive , especially pre- 
pared for them ; and it was only through the 
protection of the Pope, as a sovereign, that they 
have been able to survive, amidst the active life 
of the present day. 

How utterly effete and decrepit has become 
the action of the religious orders in Rome and 
the Papal States under the Pontifical Govern- 
ment, may be judged from the fact that when 

M 
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Monsignor Talbot, the English convert, and the 
personal friend of Pius the Ninth, took in hand 
the reformation of the Roman prisons, he was 
compelled to apply to members of religious 
orders in Belgium and England to undertake 
the work which was imperatively demanded. 
Amidst all these hosts of men and women in 
the Papal States, professedly devoted to acts of 
charity and pious mortification, none could be 
found to lend a hand in rooting out the scandals 
which were rampant in the gaols of the Pope- 
King in Rome itself. The work was done, 
against all the opposition of the lukewarm and 
indolent Roman clergy, by an Englishman, for- 
merly an Oxford man, who though personally a 
friend of the Pope, and holding a high position 
in his household, was compelled to seek for 
agents to carry out this good work from among 
the religious bodies of fervent Belgium and Eng- 
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land. This was the condition to which the inner 
life of the Roman Church was reduced in the 
special home of the Pope-King. Is it possible 
to imagine a more bitter censure upon that sys- 
tem, which, according to the Pope himself, could 
not be touched without incurring the guilt of 
sacrilege ? 

On the whol^ then, so far from looking for- 
ward to a paralysing of the spiritual action of 
the Roman Church through the loss of the tem- 
poral sovereignty, I cannot but believe that its 
energies will be more than ever directed to the 
practical propagation of the Italianised form of 
Roman Catholic Christianity. The infallible 
Pontiff will now have nothing else to do but to 
put down with renewed severity every lingering 
manifestation of local or national life, and to 
direct the activity of the clergy, the Jesuits, and 
other religious orders, both towards the conver- 

M 2 
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sion of heretics and towards the moulding of 
Catholics into a shape adapted to the Italian 
type of mind 

As for any suspicions that the free action of 
the Pope will be hindered by his position as an 
Italian subject, or as a resident in any non- 
Italianised kingdom, they are not worthy of 
serious attention. No sovereign or parliament 
would dream of meddling with him, or getting 
into hot water with its own Roman Catholic 
subjects, by interfering with his perfect liberty 
of action. See what liberty is enjoyed by Car- 
dinal CuUen and the rest of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland and the rest of the English 
dominions ! What freedom, whether of ana- 
thematising heretics or of dictating to Catholics, 
can be more absolute than that which is per- 
mitted to Irish prelates ? And does any man 
seriously believe that less freedom would be 
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permitted to the Pope than is freely granted to 
his Ultramontane representative in Dublin ? 

Rejoicing, therefore, as I do that the posses- 
sions of the Papal States are freed from the 
incubus of an ecclesiastical government, I cannot 
share in the idea that the future of the Roman 
Church is one whit more gloomy, from the 
Ultramontane point of view, than it was before 
Rome was lost to the Pope. The infallible 
monarch of Catholic Christendom is rather set 
free from every secular consideration which 
might occasionally move him to a more rational 
line of conduct as a European prince, and has 
nothing to do but to carry out a system of belief 
and . action which is practically something very 
like the idolatrous worship of a living man. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PERSONAL ISOLATION. 



"O ETURNING to the growth of my own con- 
victions that the recognised Roman doc- 
trine on infallibility could not be maintained, it 
was several years before I could bring myself to 
admit the full force of the objections against it. 
Into the details of this gradual change of view it 
is not necessary for me to enter. In such cases, 
the steps by which the mind moves from one 
position to another are usually much the same 
with all people. A conviction which, when fully 
adopted, leads ultimately to a radical alteration 
in one's belief as to what is one's duty in a sub- 
ject of the utmost practical moment, is never- 
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theless often very slow in making its way into 
the whole fabric of one's opinions. 

As we grow older, too, we are naturally more 
cautious in admitting the entrance of new views 
of matters on which we have already formed, as 
we imagined, well-grounded notions. The niany- 
sidedness of complete truths is more clearly 
recognised in middle-age than in youth ; while 
the impossibility of making all men agree in 
a question of any obscurity is so often forced 
upon us as we come towards maturity, that it 
produces no small hesitation in our own per- 
sonal application of fundamental ideas which 
tend to subvert doctrines which we have long 
held dear. 

Nevertheless, after some eight years had 
passed from the time when I had first realised 
the true character of the Roman dogma of the 
infallibility of the Church, I felt that it was no 
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longer possible for me, with a good conscience, 
to profess myself the adherent of a system 
based upon that dogma. I had but one course 
to follow, and silently ceased to hold myself a 
member of the Roman Church. Having been 
led to the conclusion that the supposed gift of 
infallibility is an illusion, I could no more go on 
professing to accept it than I could put my 
hand to a renunciation of the first truths in 
mathematics or to an assertion that the earth is 
flat and not spherical in its shape. Terrible as 
is the moral and intellectual struggle involved 
in such a step, as an honest man, believing in 
the connection between this present life and a 
coming eternity, there was but one course 
before me. 

Then, it will be asked, why did I not imme- 
diately re-enter the communion of the Church of 
England, or become a member of some other 
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existing religious community ? Why wait twelve 
years in entire religious isolation, only in the 
end to take a step which might just as easily 
have been taken at once ? If there are good 
and sufficient reasons for returning to the 
Church of England now, there must have been 
equally good and sufficient reasons many years 
ago. Either way, I am to be blamed. I ought 
not to have continued year after year apart 
from all religious communion, or the same course 
is right to the end. 

To these apparently forcible questions I can 
make, I think, a sufficient reply. First of all, 
few persons, except those who can speak from 
their own experience, can realise the effects 
upon the mind of such conflicts as are endured 
by thpse who have twice gone through the 
tremendous process of a mental change, such as 
that which is implied either in joining or in 
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leaving the Roman Church. Such a change, 
even once in a life, is enough to try the whole 
inner nature of a man to the very uttermost. 
I am not speaking of the merely argumentative 
struggle by which the understanding comes to 
accept new opinions on difficult or obscure ques- 
tions of history or philosophy ; though even in 
this respect it involves an amount of brain fatigue 
from which the mind does not speedily or easily 
recover. All severe thought is exhausting ; and 
when critical or philosophical inquiries are pur- 
sued with that intense strain of earnestness 
which results from a consciousness of their vast 
practical importance, the purely intellectual 
prostration which follows on their completion 
seriously taxes the whole physical and mental 
system. The mere fixing the thoughts for a 
long period upon the inner processes of one's 
beiilg, and the effort at vigorously grasping the 
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nature of a problem which has severely tried 
the faculties of the ablest thinkers of all ages, 
is quite enough to induce a sensation of exhaus- 
tion against which it is worse than useless to 
contend. 

But when this same process of thought in- 
volves the most momentous of all conceivable 
practical interests, together with a fundamental 
revision of one's relationship to God and eternity, 
and an entire change in one's position in personal, 
ecclesiastical, and social life, then indeed it will 
not be difficult to understand how formidable is 
the stress that is laid upon the mind, and how 
impossible it is to help being prostrated to the 
ground in a sort of helpless inactivity. It is 
no source of wonder to me that of the many 
intellectual and serious men who, having sub- 
mitted to the Church of Rome, afterwards enter- 
tain doubts as to its claims, so few are equal 
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to the task of rousing themselves to a thorough 
re-investigation of the whole subject, or that, 
even when those doubts remain unremoved, they 
cannot face again the weighty consequences 
that will result from a second change in reli- 
grious communion. 

That such doubts are felt by very many 
persons who still continue, and will continue, in 
the Roman Church, I am abundantly satisfied ; 
and I attribute the circumstance that they only 
partially give utterance to them in private con- 
versation, and never ultimately act upon them, 
to that enfeeblement of their energies which has 
been the consequence of the struggles they 
have gone through, and which, in fact, are still 
in progress within them. The strain of "con- 
version " and then of " reconversion '* is almost 
more than one's moral and intellectual nature 
can endure. Such, at least, has been my own 
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experience of the effects of that double change 
to which I have found myself irresistibly im- 
pelled by the study of the facts and principles 
on which all our knowledge of God, and in 
truth all our knowledge whatsoever, depends. 

And by far the more severe of the two con- 
flicts is that which comes last It is a compara- 
tively simple and easy thing to carry out the 
views of the High Church Anglican theory to 
the conclusion that Rome is infallible, momen- 
tous as are the practical duties which flow from 
the adoption of that conclusion. The reverse 
process is a labour of a very different kind. No 
Catholic who looks beyond the surface of things 
can satisfy himself that the Roman doctrine is 
untenable without undergoing a shock whose 
vibrations are felt in the profoundest depths 
of his belief, and of the philosophical basis on 
which every species of religious belief must be 
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reared. Such a revolution in his thoughts is 
like the blowing of a violent gale upon the 
branches of a vigorously growing tree. Not 
only are the branches dashed one against 
another and the leaves scattered in clouds upon 
the ground; the very roots of the tree are 
shaken to their depths, although the effect of 
the shaking is only to impart to them a more 
healthy growth than before, and to fix the whole 
more firmly, like a rock, in the soil from which it 
draws its life. 

To the effects of this exhaustion, then, I partly 
attribute my preference of a condition of isola- 
tion to the reunion with any section of non- 
Roman Christianity. It was not that my 
interest in the condition of the various churches 
of Christendom, Roman and Protestant, for a 
moment died away or was even diminished. 
That interest has always been of the keenest 
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kind, and my sympathies with those views 

which appear to me to be sound, have been 

as quick and untiring during the last twelve 

years as they have ever been at any time of my 

life'. My respect, affection, and even veneration 

» 
for the many admirable men and women, both 

clergy and laity, and members of religious 

orders, whom I have known in the Roman 

Church, are as hearty at this day as they were 

when I was still quite undetermined as to my 

doubts concerning the Roman claims. But this 

continuance of warm feelings and this personal 

interest in what is going on in the religious 

movements of the day, are quite compatible 

with a longing for simple rest for one's-self, and 

with a moral inability to undertake the effort 

required to return to the Church from which 

I had been severed for so many years 

Further, when a man has reached the maturity 
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of life, especially when he has passed through 
important changes of opinion, he becomes cau- 
tious, perhaps to an excessive degree, of trusting 
the accuracy of his new view of things. The 
longer one lives, as I have said, the more 
clearly one recognises the many-sidedness of all 
truth, the imperfection or feebleness of one's 
own faculties, and the extreme danger of ap- 
proaching historical and religious subjects with- 
out being more or less the victim of one's 
feelings, in place of being governed by one's 
reason. At six-and-forty, a man regards self- 
distrust as a duty to be cultivated ; and all the 
more so, when he remembers the nature of 
the mistake he has once made, even though in 
committing that mistake he was simply acting 
upon the knowledge which he had then attained. 
To yield, moreover, to the conviction that 
Rome is not infallible, and that no Church can 
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possibly be infallible, is one thing. To unite 
one's-self to some other among the various 
Churches of Christendom is another. Grievous 
as are the pains of religious isolation, and in- 
jurious as it undoubtedly is to a man to stand 
alone, it is still more perilous to be hasty in 
embodying one's beliefs in a very decided course 
of outward action. When the doubting mind is 
once satisfied that Rome is infallible, the con- 
viction involves the duty of personal submission 
to her authorities, as the condition of being 
regarded by God as a sincere Christian. Hence 
the Anglican, who is once really convinced, has no 
choice left him. He must renounce all, and enter 
that Church to which alone he holds that the 
promises of Jesus Christ were originally made. 
Outward personal, as well as invisible union, is 
of absolute necessity, and he cannot delay the 
step 'which he deems essential to his salvation. 

N 
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On the other hand, no such necessity for 
immediate action is implied in the renunciation 
of the conviction that Rome is infallible. Even 
after the arguments against her infallibility have 
been admitted to be irresistible, time is given 
for the reiterated investigation of the whole 
question, in the solitude of separation from every 
other communion. To quit the communion of 
a Church whose fundamental idea one can no 
longer accept, is not the same thing as to find 
an instantaneous home for the worn out spirit 
in some other society. Feeling all this, amidst 
other considerations, I could not see that it was 
my immediate duty to return to the Church I 
had long ago left, or to attach myself to any 
other of the bodies into which the non-Catholic 
world is divided. 

There is also another consideration of much 
force which weighs with minds that were once 
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in communion with Rome. It is a fact, little as 
most people know it, that until this last decree 
of Papal Infallibility, the Roman Church had 
made no formal claim to infallibility at all, in 
any shape, in her creeds. Surprising as it will 
seem to many persons, the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which alone constitute the dogmatic 
foundation of the Roman system, put forth no 
such assertion. It is the living authorities of 
the Church, from the Pope downwards, which 
alone have claimed infallibility for the Church, 
whether speaking through a Council or in the 
person of the Pope. 

The extent to which this fact is overlooked 
by the Catholic priesthood themselves, and 
much more by the laity, is perfectly marvellous. 
It will be remembered by those who are familiar 
with controversial books now generally for- 
gotten, that some twenty years ago or more, an 

N 2 
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English clergyman, in a book that he wrote 
against Rome, stated that in some conferences 
which he had had with some learned Jesuits at 
Rome, he had charged the Roman Church with 
abstaining from making any claim to infalli- 
bility. He added that they had been astonished 
at the charge, but that on re-examining the 
decrees of Trent, they were forced to admit its 
truth. 

Not long afterwards, when the Jesuits were 
expelled from Rome, many of them came to 
England, and among the rest, one of the two 
who had been appointed by their superiors to 
hold the conferences with the English clergy- 
man in question. I happened to make his ac- 
quaintance, saw a good deal of him, and for 
some time kept up a correspondence with him 
afterwards. He has now been dead many years, 
and I may therefore say without hesitation that 
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a more fair-minded and honest man I never 
knew. It need not be added that he was a very 
good specimen of a well-instructed Jesuit, or he 
would not have been chosen to argue with a 
controversial English clergyman in Rome. Of 
course we talked over the conversations he had 
had with this same clergyman, and Father M. 
told me distinctly that he himself had never 
taken notice of the absence of the claims to 
Infallibility in the Tridentine decrees, until it 
was pointed out to him in the discussion re- 
ferred to. 

Until, then, the Vatican Council proclaimed, in 
a written decree that the Church is infallible 
in the person of the Pontiff, it was literally 
still open to a future Council, or to any living 
Pope, as interpreter of the Tridentine dogmas, to 
admit that the Infallibility of the Church is not 
that logical impossibility which was practically 
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taught by all her theologians. The Popes had 
contradicted one another quite often and quite 
flagrantly enough, to make it just possible that 
such a new development might be within the 
events of the future. Considoing that the de- 
crees of Nice had in process of time "deve- 
loped " into the dogmas of Trent, there seemed 
no limit to possible future development ; and as, 
and until now, all the development had been in 
the irrational direction, it might be conceivable, 
in the whirl of human events, that hereafter the 
development might be in the direction of soimd 
philosophy and common sense. 

All this is now come to an end. The Roman 
Church is not the same Church as she was when 
I ceased to be one of her sons. She has pledged 
herself, in a most carefully drawn up document, 

to the most extraordinary of anti-philosphical 
impossibilities, and to one of the most shameless 
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violations of notorious historical truth which the 
records of credulity can show. Her door is not 
only closed against me ; it is locked and bolted 
from within ; or rather, I should say, there is no 
door at all, for the old entrance is blocked up 
with a wall of adamant, through which no rays 
of reason can penetrate. 

In the mean time, the Church of England 
has been so changed in the opposite direction, 
that her terms of communion and subscription 
are no longer what they were. Within the 
last twelve years, modifications in the law of 
the land and decisions of the Judges, have 
finally settled the question as to the com- 
prehensiveness of the Anglican communion. 
The efforts of extreme partisans, who have 
wished to make the Church the exclusive teacher 
of one or other class of theological dogmas, have 
signally failed. The legal position of clergymen 
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holding either the very High Church views, or 
the Broad Church views, is not what it used to 
be. The contradictions which exist between 
various portions of the Prayer-Book, with its 
nibric, and the Thirty-nine Articles, are now 
practically interpreted as authorising a freedom 
to hold the most diverse opinions which a gene- 
ration ago would not have been thought en- 
durable. 

These terms and forms of subscription, it is 
now settled, are, like all other formularies, in 
themselves but words; and it remains for the 
living authority for the time being to decide 
what meanings may permissibly be attached to 
those words by persons desirous of using them. 
When a clergyman states that he believes the 
doctrines of the Prayer-Book, it is simply a 
question for Parliament to settle whether that 
statement is to be taken as expressing a belief 
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in the truth of every assertion in the Prayer- 
Book, or a general assent, compatible with the 
rejection of certain details. 

And Parliament, which has distinctly dimi- 
nished the stringency of the old terms of clerical 
subscription, and the Courts of Law, which have 
authoritatively determined the rights of the 
three prominent parties — the High Church, the 
Broad Church, and the Evangelicals — ^to minister 
in the Church with good consciences, have 
officially thrown open the door of the Establish- 
ment so wide, that almost any existing school of 
Christian theology can find a home within its 
boundaries. In fact, it is difficult to see how the 
principle of comprehensiveness can be carried 
further in the case of a Church which numbers 
among its clergy such men as Dr. Pusey, Mr. 
Mackonochie, and Mr. Bennett, of one school; 
the Dean of Westminster and the Master of 
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Balliol, of another ; with all the Evangelical 
bishops and clergy, as representatives of a third 
school 

The established Church thus stands alone 
among the various Christian denominations in 
the United Kingdom. Every other community, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Indepen- 
dent, or Unitarian, is pledged to the admission of 
one form of theological belief, and one only. To 
many persons this contrast between the Esta- 
blishment and other religious bodies may seem 
a monstrous absurdity. A Church, they hold, 
ought to be an organisation for the propagation 
of that interpretation of Christianity which its 
members hold to be true, and of that alone. 
In no sense whatever, then, is the Establishment 
to be regarded as a Church in the Scriptural 
meaning of the word. And this same charge of 
absurdity, amounting even to criminality, is put 
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forward by many members of the Anglican 
Church themselves. The High Churchmen and 
the Evangelicals, and even many of the mode- 
rate men, would each of them strain every nerve 
to reject all clergymen who dissent from their 
own views. 

To speak of the Church of England, therefore, 
as constituting a realisation of the apostolic 
ideal of Christian communion, is, in my opinion, 
entirely to misconceive its real character. In 
reality the Establishment is a vast anomaly ; 
both in its origin, as a creation of the law, and 
in the totally contradictory doctrines which it 
allows to be taught within its pale. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact, and a fact of gigantic magni- 
tude and practical efficiency. It is an organisa- 
tion unlike any other which exists in the world. 
And the question is, not whether it conforms 
to the ideal of a local Church of the Apostolic 
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period, but whether it is such an organisation 
as may be employed for propagating the original 
idea of the Gospel teaching, complicated as is 
our modem knowledge of that teaching, through 
the errors and controversies of eighteen centuries. 
Now it is impossible to study the actual 
teaching of Jesus Christ and of the Apostles, 
as to the special functions of local Churches, 
without admitting the truth that Christianity, 
so to say, has worked itself into a condition of 
practical entanglement and dogmatic and dis- 
ciplinary anarchy. It is useless, as well as 
childish, to shut one's eyes, and to pretend that 
in this or that existing community the teaching 
of the Great Master finds its faultless living 
embodiment The dissensions which began 
between the Apostles themselves, and notably 
between St Paiil and others of the number, the 
moment the personal presence of the Divine 
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Teacher was withdrawn, have culminated in 
our own time. Everything is in confusion, and 
we who are now alive have witnessed the crown- 
ing masterpiece of the spirit of revolutionary 
anarchy, in the assumption by the Papacy of 
an absolute immunity from all doctrinal and 
moral error. 

In the midst of this confusion, it is not to be 
doubted that the Church of England, which is 
the very embodiment of the idea of Christian 
dissensions, has proved itself a working institu- 
tion on an immense scale. Those who re- 
member, as I well do, what was the internal 
condition and what the social and political 
relations of the Church at the time of the first 
Reform Bill, and then reflect what is its present 
position in comparison with the position of other 
denominations, cannot but be impressed with 
the conviction that in becoming, as I have said, 
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the embodiment of the idea of Christian dis- 
agfreements, it has adopted the best practical 
plan for disseminating the elementary prin- 
ciples of Christianity itself. The extension of 
this Anglican idea in our vast colonies, and in 
the United States, where Anglicanism presents 
the same organisation of dissentient parties in 
one practical community, is a startling proof 
that for the present, at any rate, the apparent 
anomaly has a foundation in real unity. 

To set up, as the saying is, in cold blood, 
such an institution as the Establishment, would 
be of course as absurd as it would be im- 
possible. To compile the Liturgy and Articles 
and then to call in men of the most opposite 
views as to Christian doctrine, to make use of 
this Liturgy and to sign these Articles, would 
be a Procrustean operation, which not even the 
most reckless of despotic sovereigns would 
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attempt. Among all the dreams of unreal 
theorists — doctrinaires, as they are called — none 
was ever heard of, so entirely at variance with 
the first elementary notions of Christian unity, 
as that which we see realised in the English 
Establishment. Could such a machine work? 
Would it not tumble to pieces at the first 
effort to set it in energetic vital action ? Sol- 
vitur ambulando. The machine is in motion, 
and the more vigorous the motive power ap- 
plied to keep it going, the more fertile it proves 
itself in wide-spread successes. 

To myself, then, the practical question arises, 
whether, now that Rome has pledged herself 
to a propagation of that most demoralising 
system of morals and devotion which is known 
as Ultramontanism, it is not well that I should 
give such little support as I can offer, for what 
remains to me of life, to an institution, which 
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seems the most powerful body in Christian 
England for the propagation of the elementary 
principles of Christianity. Here;, in neighbour- 
ing France, we have been witnessing the awful 
spectacle of two nations in conflict, which have 
been for at least one generation under the 
practical influences of the Roman and the anti- 
Roman ideas of Christianity. So far as French 
society has been leavened with religious and 
moral ideas, they have been almost exclusively, 
of the Ultramontane kind To the brilliant, 
daring, critical minds of the French nation, 
religion has been presented almost solely in 
the aspect of a creed and morals fashioned 
after that Italian style which has been created 
by the steadily advancing Papal pretensions. 

And this presentation of Christianity has 
simply alienated the vast majority of intelligent 
Frenchmen, while it has communicated to them 
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its own fatal belief in the value of falsification 
and trickery in the management of human 
affairs. Ultramontanism has not converted 
educated Frenchmen to the faith of Rome, and 
it has presented no system of honourable truth- 
telling, as one of the noblest of Christian virtues, 
for her admiration and imitation. When the 
clergy who profess to be the sole teachers of 
Christian truth, are the promoters of systematic 
historical falsification, and the vindicators of 
the laxity of modern Italian casuistry, who can 
wonder that the whole people among whom 
they minister, from the highest to the lowest, 
is infected with this preference of deception for 
honest truth ? Who can wonder that, from 
the Imperial Cabinet downwards, the whole 
French people have been plunging into an 
abyss of falsehood, which is perhaps without 
precedent in the history of great wars i 

O 
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Bat. it may be urged, this very comprehen- 
sK-eoess of the Ai^licaii Churdi of to-day is 
in itself an adopdoa of a basis of fraud, as 
unpardonable as the bass of historical mis- 
representation on which the Ultramontane 
theory reposes^ This is» however, as I think, 
a misconception. If the Church of England 
rests upon any principle at all, it is this, that 
the interpretation erf" the Bible and of the earliest 
Christian writers b a very difficult matter, on 
which it is easy for good and learned divines 
to form very different opinions ; and that as 
the object of all Christianity is to enforce a 
moral obedience to the precepts of Christ, it is 
desirable that clergy and laity should agree to 
act together as far as they possibly can, both 
in public devotions and in private efforts. This 
is, I believe, a fair representation of the view 
which is dominant in the English Parliament, 
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and which sways the opinion of Judges, when- 
ever precedents do not compel them to adopt 
a policy of exclusion. 

The same view, moreover, is dominant among 
the more cultivated classes of the country and 
to a large extent among the uncultivated. Nor 
is this view the same as the notion that there 
is no such thing as Christian truth, or that it 
matters not what a man believes. It is nothing 
more than the conviction that though truth does 
exist, it is liot easy to attain to the knowledge 
of it ; and that though it is ^of vast practical, 
as well as theoretical importance that a man 
should believe correctly and not be influenced 
by any theological error whatsoever, it is better 
for those who disagree to unite as far as they 
possibly can, than to remain disunited except 
when absolutely agreed. 

Considering therefore, the fearful condition 

O 2 
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of the masses of the poor and ignorant in Eng- 
lish life, and the slight hold which Christian 
principles have as yet attained over the more 
cultivated and wealthy sections of English 
society, it appears to me that there exists no 
agency so practical and efficient for the promo- 
tion of personal religion and enlightenment as 
the Anglican Church, with all its strange ano- 
malies and manifold abuses. Ought I not, then, 
to believe, that the time is come for me, as a 
private person who feels keenly the distresses 
of the time, to make use of such remains of life 
as may yet be left me, as a member of this 
energetic community, rather than in the solitude 
of my long continued isolation ? 

A man who is alone can do little or nothing ; 
but as a portion, however insignificant, of the 
action of an organised community, the most 
humble efforts are not wholly thrown away. 
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On the whole, it seems to me that in the Eng- 
lish Church, as it now stands, freedom of thought 
can be united with practical organisation ; and 
that this same organisation supplies just that 
living aid which translates thought into spiritual 
activity, and enables an honest man to do his 
work, in his generation, as God designs him to 
do it 



CHAPTER V. 

ULTRAMONTANISM IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 

^T^HE Ultramontane principle being officiaUy 
adopted by the supreme authority of the 
Roman Church, all argument against the claims 
of Rome to universal obedience must be directed 
against the Ultramontane development of those 
claims. But it would be a grievous error to 
imagine that in Rome alone this same spirit is 
struggling for a mastery over the intelligence of 
the times. The essence of the Ultramontane 
theory is to be found, not in the bare assertion 
of the Infallibility of the Pope, but in the pre- 
ference for sacerdotal assertion in place of critical 
proof The late struggles in the Vatican Coun- 
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cil were nothing less than illustrations of the 
mortal struggle for supremacy now raging in the 
theological and scientific worlds. On one side 
was the loud and overpowering assertion that 
the Bishop of Rome is infallible. On the other 
was the reiterated and overwhelming proof that 
the dogma is a modern novelty, and therefore, 
on Catholic grounds themselves, untrue ; and 
further, that it involved the most monstrous 
self-contradictions, and therefore is, on philoso- 
phical grounds, impossible. The discussion was 
thus a mere conflict between assertion and rea- 
son, and assertion won the day. 

And this is precisely the battle that is now 
raging within and without the Church of Eng- 
land in respect to the great religious questions of 
the time. Papal Ultramontanism is nothing 
more than a concentrated clericalism. Its funda- 
mental principle is identical with that of the 
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Protestant theorist who draws a line between 
the capacities of the clergy and of the laity to 
determine the facts as to the original character 
of the religion taught by Jesus Christ, and as 
to the true historical value of different portions 
of the Bible. It is not always put forth by its 
partisans in these very terms, but it is, in reality, 
the moving spirit of those who refuse to apply 
the tests of history and reason to any school of 

* 

theology which may happen to be dominant. 
It is, in a word, the spirit of assertion, as against 
the recognition of the supremacy of criticism 
in all matters where human reason is concerned. 
I need not detain the reader with any illus- 
tration of the fierceness of this warfare between 
tradition and proof. There is no question as to 
the contest now going on between the upholders 
of the Calvinistic dogmatism of modem times 
and its opponents. Nor can there be any ques- 
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tion as to the bitterness of the anger and of the 
contempt with which discussions as to Biblical 
inspiration, and the possibility of any religious 
knowledge whatsoever, are usually carried on. 
The ordinary feeling of purely scientific men — 
with of course many exceptions — is one of 
scorn for their opponents, and the ordinary 
feeling of their adversaries is one of abhor- 
rence of the critical method, as tending to 
blight the dearest hopes of man and to root 
up Christianity itself, as an exploded fable of 
the past. The scientific and non-clerical world 
rarely takes any profound interest in the mat- 
ter, being satisfied that the relations of man 
to Gdd and his future destiny, are an insoluble 
mystery ; while on the other side we too often 
see nothing but a resolute refusal to investi- 
gate facts, or to inquire how far the domi- 
nant traditions of the nineteenth century are a 
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fair representation of the religion of the first 
century. 

As an example of the tendency of these angry 
and contemptuous passions to draw away atten- 
tion from the facts of the case, we have only to 
remember the present condition of the loi^- 
standing controversy as to the historical value 
of the opening portions of the book of Genesis. 
The singular oversights with which this con- 
troversy has been conducted, on both sides, 
supply to my mind a most pregnant illustration 
of that slowness with which the most obvious 
truths are recognised, which meets us at every 
stage in the history of human opinion. 

It is still comparatively but a few years ago 
when the question of the historical accuracy of 
the Mosaic account of the creation of the world 
was forced upon Biblical readers and the scien- 
tific world. Until the new science of geology 
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had come to its own conclusions as to the age 
of this globe and its inhabitants, it was believed 
undoubtingly by all Christians, that every word 
and phrase in the entire volume of the Scriptures 
was a rigidly correct narrative of the events or 
sayings which they professed to record. A cer- 
tain difficulty, indeed, arising from the statement 
in the book of Joshua as to the motion of the 
sun round the earth, was occasionally admitted 
by those curious in such matters. But, with a 
strange inconsistency, this difficulty was prac- 
tically overlooked. It was felt that, after all, it 
was only one single erroneous statement in the 
midst of a vast record of unquestionable truth. 
Moreover, people had got used to this one flaw 
in the prevailing theory; and having got used 
to it, they had long ceased to proceed to any 
conclusions drawn from the fact of its existence. 
At any rate, at the beginning of the present 
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century it was universally held by Christians 
that, with the exception of the erroneous passage 
in the book of Joshua, the whole Bible was 
literally and verbally correct in its statements. 

At what period this theory had come to be 
generally accepted, it is impossible to telL Cer- 
tain it is that the idea was unknown to the 
writers of the various portions of the Bible 
themselves. They never put forth the shadow 
of a claim to that infallibility which after times 
attributed to them, and which has now come to 
be equally asserted on behalf of the Pope. In 
all probability, as in the case of so many other 
of our modem ideas of Christianity, the theory 
of absolute Biblical infallibility was the gradual 
growth of the dark ages, to be developed into 
dogmatic form by the scholastic theologians. 
At any rate in the sixteenth century it had 
become a part of the creed of Christendom, as 
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the punishment of Galileo by the Roman Inqui- 
sition for maintaining that the earth moves 
round the sun sufficiently shows. 

The theory was, moreover, upheld, in the 
midst of all the agitation of the Reformation 
period, through the entire ignorance of the 
learned world in all matters of textual and 
philological criticism. The processes by which 
the Greek and Hebrew texts of the Bible have 
come down to us, and the defects in those texts, 
were as unknown to the scholars of the sixteenth 
century, as were the discoveries of geology to its 
men of science. Historical and linguistic criti- 
cism, properly so called, had no existence. 
Even the obvious faults of translation into 
the vernaculars of the various European nations 
were overlooked in practical controversies ; and 
it is scarcely too much to say that^the people 
of each country had come to look upon their 
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own version of the Bible as a direct gift from 
Heaven, sent supematurally down in a condition 
of faultless perfection. 

Suddenly, the world was startled by the 
assertion of geologists that the openmg verses 
of the book of Genesis were in as flat contradic- 
tion to the facts revealed by the surface of the 
earth, as is the famous passage iif Joshua to 
the facts long ago discovered in the heavens 
So far from having been completed in the space 
of six days, the universe, it was allied, passed 
through thousands, nay perhaps millions, of 
years, in attaining its present condition. Nothing 
was said, and little was thought, as to the date 
of the appearance of man himself upon the 
earth ; although the question as to the origin 
of our whole race from one single pair was by 
no means a new subject for discussion. The 
one terrible allegation which took religious men, 
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and conservative men, by surprise, was the con- 
tradiction between the first verses of Genesis 
and the discoveries of geological investigators. 

Instantly the old antagonism between scien- 
tific and theological minds gathered renewed 
intensity. Various explanations of the Bible 
narrative were suggested by prudent men, 
anxious for a compromise. But on the whole, 
while an acceptance of the geological theories 
has come to be very generally tolerated even 
in the most orthodox and conservative quarters, 
the alienation between the scientific and the 
theological school has become, if possible, more 
absolute than ever. Those who were resolute 
in upholding the traditional theory as to the 
literal historical accuracy of the whole Bible, 
yielded with manifest reluctance on the single 
question of the scientific correctness of the 
verses under dispute. The rapidly increasing 
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numbers of the scientific, critical, and non- 
religious schools, while insisting on their victory, 
advanced farther in the road towards a con- 
temptuous disregard of the general Scriptural 
narratives ; and left Biblical interpretation to 
those who were professionally interested in the 

• 

matter. Everything like a calm, unbiassed in- 
vestigation of the facts of the case, whether in 
regard to the narrative of the Creation or any 
other portion of the complete Scriptures, has 
been so rarely attempted, that practically, and 
on the whole, the scientific and the theological 
worlds are to this day in a position of some- 
thing like open antagonism. 

And yet the facts as to the Mosaic narrative 
are such as to call for a re-investigation of the 
most rigid kind, on both sides. Within the 
last few years, the discoveries of physical and 
archaeological science have tended to place the 
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writer of the early chapters of Genesis in a 
position wholly unexampled in the ranks of 
ancient authors. And first, let me point out 
the wholly gratuitous character of the old 
assumption as to the meaning with which the 
Biblical writer, whether it was Moses himself 
or some other, uses the terms which we translate 
'* day," " morning," and *' evening." That he 
had in his own mind a space of time equal to 
four-and-twenty hours, is directly at variance 
with his statement that the arrangement of our 
solar system was subsequent, not only to the 
first stages in creation, but to the commence- 
ment of vegetable life on this globe. He dis- 
tinctly attributes our present divisions of time 
into day and night to the creation of the Sun 
and Moon, and their relative positions in the 
heavens. 

Whatever, then, was his meaning in employ- 
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ing the Hebrew terms which we render " day," 
•* morning," and " evening," it is absurd to 
impute to him such a flagrant self-contradiction, 
as the notion that time was divided into spaces 
of four-and-twenty hours, through an agency 
which he himself alleges did not then exist I 
think there can be no doubt that if we had 
approached the criticism of this ancient story in 
the same spirit as we should approach that of 
any other ancient iR-riter, we should have at 
once concluded that he was speaking of periods, 
or stages, or processes, which he described as 
" days," just as we often use the very same word 
as representing a period, or an epoch, marked 
by special characteristics of its own. It appears 
to me to have been quite as natural for the 
Biblical narrative to describe the processes of 
physical growth as so many '* days," as it is to 
ourselves to speak of " the present day," when 
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we mean to indicate the whole course of actual 
present existence. 

Examining, then, the details of the history, 
which, for convenience, I may attribute to 
Moses himself, we find that he looks back 
to a period when the universe was in precisely 
that condition which the discoveries of modern 
science tend to prove most probable. In the 
extreme limit of ages he sees a period when 
molecular action began upon the unorganised 
material universe. "The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the deep." In contrast with 
the Greek and Oriental cosmogonies, we have 
here a view of the first stage in creation, which 
is in harmony with the very last conclusion 
of physical science. "Motion" is treated as 
the elementary principle of organic life. It 
should be noticed, too, that not one word is 
hinted as to the old favourite speculations 

P 2 
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of the East and West regarding the origin, 
or eternal existence, of matter. It is simply 
said that at some far distant period, that 
particular change which we call motion, had 
its beginning in the previously existing proto- 
plasm. "God created the heavens and the 
earth;" that is, he formed the heavens and 
the earth out of the already existing "deep," 
or "matter," which till then was utterly dark 
and formless. The writer had evidently fully 
grasped that idea of the gradual development 
of life, through clearly defined physical stages, 
which is now so familiar to ourselves, but 
which we seek in vain in the fragments of 
the Orphic hymns, in the cosmogony of Hesiod, 
in the guesses we make as to the secrets of 
Egyptian mysteries, and in the traditions or 
poems of India. Here is no trace of a past 
golden age of perfect civilisation, or of the 
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intervention of various deities, or of a conflict 
between material and spiritual agencies. The 
story is one of pure organic growth, from the 
first beginnings of molecular motion, up to 
the last development of the perfect man. 

It is, indeed, almost within the last few 
years that the full significance of the Mosaic 
statement could be understood. Until we 
knew that heat and light are simply, to use 
the scientific term, a mode of motion, it was 
impossible to know what the writer meant 
when he described the production of light 
as the first result of the Divine action upon 
the formless protoplasm. In his mind, the 
operation of heat, or light, was by no means 
dependent upon the sun or moon. He sets down 
the evolution of light as the first consequence 
of molecular action, and as the characteristic 
work of the first stages of the creative process. 
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Then follow the first stages in the develop- 
ment of organic form. Through the agency 
of heat is commenced all that geological and 
atmospheric growth whose successive changes 
terminated in a physical condition suited for 
the first forms of vegetable life. The waters 
under the firmament are described as being 
divided from the waters above the firmament 
The words are poetical and figurative, but 
the idea present in the writer's mind is as 
clear as possible. He is contemplating an 
epoch previous to the introduction of vege- 
table growth, marked by its own special 
characteristics, and distinct from the age im- 
mediately preceding it. 

The third epoch corresponds to the third 

geological epoch with equal accuracy. In this 

period, the surface of the globe assumes a fresh 
condition ; vegetable life appears in the world 
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on which hitherto only chemical life, ue, the life 
of motion, has been seen. And still the idea of 
a distinct and complete stage in creation is 
maintained. No thought of the simultaneous 
production of the complete world as it is, 
ever entered the thoughts of the writer. An 
age, it might have been of myriads of years 
of duration, passed away, during which plants 
grew and overspread the soil, and decayed, 
and assumed the forms of organic fragments. 

At the fourth period we part company 
with the chronicler. He says that the present 
disposition of the sun, moon, and stars was 
effected at a date subsequent to the develop- 
ment of vegetable life. On this question it 
is enough to say that astronomical science is 
totally in the dark. We know absolutely 
nothing of the date at which the existing 
solar system and the whole stellar universe 
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assumed its present condition. It is a pure 
hypothesis to assume that the evolution of 
heat by molecular action is insufficient, ac- 
cording to existing natural law, to sustain 
vegetable life in many of its forms. Certain 
it is that we are entirely without grounds 
for alleging that the assertion of the Mosaic 
record as to the priority of vegetable growth 
over the arrangement of the solar system, is 
a mistake. 

The fifth epoch coincides with the period 
assigned by geological discoveries for the 
introduction of animal life. Still the Jewish 
chronicler knows nothing of Greek or Eastern 
cosmogonies. The innumerable forms of ani- 
mal existence were the growth of a period 
of their own. They came into being subse- 
quent to the period of vegetable development* 
and before the advent of man. How long 
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or how short was this epoch, the Jewish 
writer says not. He only describes it as 
having a definite beginning and termination. 
"The evening and the morning were the fifth 
day." 

Finally, man appears. He is described as 
possessing a body framed from the same con- 
stituent elements as the soil of the earth, while 
he differs from all previously created organisms, 
in being gifted with faculties which are a faint 
and feeble image of the perfections of the. 
Creator Himself. And here, again, when we 
have got rid of the clouds of tradition with 
which painters, poets, and controversialists have 
darkened the Mosaic account of man's origin, 
we find that it precisely harmonises with all 
the discoveries of prae-historic archaeology. 
Though made in the image of God, the divine 
spark in the newly formed man burns with the 
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feeblest glimmer. He is painted by the Jewish 
writer in none of those brilliant colours with 
which classical and Oriental poets invested him, 
and as far as possible from that moral and per- 
fectly civilised state which we now so often 
imagine to have been his privilege. In plain 
words, the book of Genesis describes the first 
man as a naked savage, such as the primitive 
races are found to have been, from the relics 
which their burial places and habitations have 
yielded to the examination of the archaeologists 
of this day. To insist upon this fact, is, doubt- 
less, to destroy one of the most brilliant of old 
illusions. But I would ask any unprejudiced 
person to study the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion of man, with the fullest confidence in the 
result. The first man and his wife are repre- 
sented as living solely upon the spontaneous 
produce of the soil, unclothed, and so morally 
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weak and so intellectually ignorant, as to 
succumb to the most preposterous and slightest 
of temptations. 

As I am not writing a theological explana- 
tion of the Mosaic account of the temptation 
of Adam and Eve, it is unnecessary that I 
should add anything on the question of. its literal 
interpretation. Of its moral significance and 
of the character which it attributes to man 
when he first appears on the globe, there can, I 
think, be no doubt. He is represented as pos- 
sessing a knowledge of his relation to his Maker, 
with ideas of right and wrong, embodied in the 
simplest of precepts, and enforced by an intima- 
tion of distinct punishment. Yet he is led 
astray by that very childish fetichism, which we 
now see in the lowest African races ; he submits 
himself to the suggestions of one of the most 
repulsive of animals, and practically makes a 
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snake into his God. In the name of all honest 
criticism and unbiassed candour, I ask whether 
this is not really the Mosaic picture of man in 
his earliest condition upon earth ? 

In fact, our popular ideas as to the Para- 
disiacal state of the first man are simply a result 
of that tendency to exaggeration for the sake 
of contrast, which has wrought such mischief 
to the cause of Biblical interpretation. Just as 
a certain class of divines can see no correct 
description of human infirmity but one which 
paints man as a compound of beast and devil, 
so it has been the practice to glorify the con- 
dition of man before his fall, by way of inten- 
sifying the contrast between his first and his 
second states. It has been supposed that in 
order to appreciate the degradation involved 
in the first act of disobedience we must attribute 
to man, as he stood before that act, the posses- 
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sion of almost eviery species of moral and intel- 
lectual power and refinement. And hence all 
those fancy pictures, as I may call them, which 
have been drawn and coloured, after the very 
simple outlines of the story in the book of 
Genesis. Of these pictures, it is plain that 
Moses, or whoever it was who wrote the narra- 
tive, knew nothing. In his view, man, in his 
first state, was, of course, innocent, for he had 
not yet committed sin ; but he knew nothing 
of the conveniences or arts of civilised life, and 
his belief in the moral law and in the absolute 
supremacy of his Creator was so feeble, that 
for the sake of the pleasure of eating a new 
kind of fruit and of grasping some shadowy 
gain in the way of knowledge, he broke the 
simple rule that had been given him to follow. 
Surely, this is not the first man of the poet, the 
artist, and the divine ; it is the man whose 
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stone implements and bones have been dis- 
covered amidst the remains of the extinct 
monsters of the brute creation. Between the 
thoughts and ways of savages and children 
there is often to be detected a striking resem- 
blance. And what can be more utterly and 
hopelessly childish than the whole conduct of 
Adam and Eve, as represented in the Bible 
itself.? 

Further still, I do not think that justice has 
ever been done to the indications of an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of prae-historic facts 
which appear in the Biblical account of the 
immediate descendants of Adam. Whatever 
we may think of the literal correctness of the 
genealogies of his children, the history is sur- 
prisingly correct in the account it gives of the 
progress of human civilisation, while it is wholly 
opposed both to all ancient theories of every 
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race and country, and to all modern ideas except 
those based on the discoveries of the most 
recent archaeology. Taking the whole history 
between Adam and Noah as a species of 
parable, representing the progress of civilisation 
and colonisation, and not as a literal biogra- 
phical outline, it is rigidly correct in its main 
features. 

Cain kills Abel; bloodshedding being thus 
the prominent feature in primitive life. This, 
it will be said, was obvious enough. But 
here is the curious circumstance, that men 
are described as possessing flocks of sheep 
before they were in possession of metal 
implements. Yet from the exhumed remains 
of extinct races in Europe, we now know 
as a certainty that a very real advance in 
comparative civilisation was attained by man 
before he had acquired the art of making 
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metal implements ; and we know, further, that 
during this same "stone age," when flint was 
his only material for cutting, he did possess 
sheep in flocks, and in large quantities. 

Whatever, then, were the ideas which the 
writer of the fourth chapter of Genesis 
desired to convey, in the way of genealogical 
history, it is undeniable that he recognised 
the existence of a distinctly marked period, 
between the original date when man lived 
on wild fruits and roots, and the time when 
the art of fusing metals was discovered. 
Tubal-Cain may be a mythical, or rather 
a representative personage, but in the mind 
of the author of the verse which introduces 
his name, he was the type of the commence- 
ment of a new stage in human progress, 
when men learnt to work in bronze (impro- 
perly translated " brass *') and iron. 
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Here, then, we have a fresh indication of 
a knowledge of the stages of a prae-historic 
civilisation, which is without parallel in any- 
other accounts of the progress of our race. 
It is now ascertained, beyond a doubt, that 
the art of working in bronze was one of the 
earliest achievements of a period which followed 
the stone age. So far as the relics exhumed 
in Europe have unfolded the past, it seems 
clear that the prae-historic man learnt to fuse 
the compound metal, bronze, before he wrought 
in iron. At any rate, though possibly man's 
very earliest metal-work was in gold, that 
metal being found in a pure state in rivers 
and on the surface of the soil, and also being 
easily worked, it is unquestionable that bronze 
was the first metal with which our fathers 
in those remote ages manufactured their ordi- 
nary implements for cutting and striking. 
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In the Mosaic record, indeed, the working 
in bronze and in iron is spoken of as charac- 
teristic of one and the same period, while 
the discoveries of modem archaeology prove 
that the bronze age distinctly preceded the 
iron age. It is to be remembered, however, 
that our investigations into these secrets of 
the past have been confined to the West; 
and that it is quite possible that when similar 
inquiries are prosecuted in various Asiatic 
countries our conclusions as to the general 
priority of the working in bronze may be 
considerably modified. That man first ap- 
peared in the milder climate of the East 
seems in every way probable. And it is 
quite possible that in migrating westward 
the primitive races carried with them only 
fragmentary portions of the arts of civilisa- 
tion already attained in the East. Thus it 
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was that traces of Etruscan and Greek art 
have been detected in Britain itself, at least 
a hundred years before the invasion of 
Caesar ; gold coinage and other metal-work 
having found their way across the Iberian 
peninsula in the course of the energetic 
traffic which, in those days, had its centre 
in the coasts of the Mediterranean sea. Be 
this, however, as it may, the early use of 
bronze, at a date subsequent to an age of 
flint implements, was known to the Mosaic 
chronicler, when it was unknown to all the 
rest of the world,' so far as all other history 
can show. 

Here, then, we have before our eyes, in 
these ancient books, a phenomenon which, I 
think, has not yet received^ the attention which 
is its due. Here is the warlike leader and 
legislator of a small wandering pastoral tribe 
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on the borders of the Red Sea — and the 
argument is just the same, whether the nar- 
rative was drawn up by Moses himself or 
by some other writer in the same circumstances 
— here, I say, is this nomad chief placing on 
record an account of the first stages by which 
the earth assumed its present condition, and 
of the origin of man and his first efforts at 
civilisation, which is radically opposed to the 
legends of all Pagan antiquity, and which is 
substantially in harmony with the conclusions 
of modern science. The question instantly 
arises — how did he get at this information ? 

With the answer to be given to this question 
I am not now concerned I have ventured upon 
the whole digression with no view of entering 
upon the general question of the inspiration or 
historic value of the Bible in general, but in 
order to supply an example of the class of 
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subjects which are rarely fairly discussed, through 
the influence of the antagonism between the 
Ultramontane and the non-religious elements 
in existing controversy. Whatever be the true 
explanation of the facts which I have pointed 
out, it can hardly be doubted that the subject 
is rarely approached in an unbiassed spirit of 
criticism, solely because the scientific world 
treats it with indifference, while theological 
writers are for the most part animated with 
that very principle which has just proclaimed 
the infallibility of the Pope of Rome. The Pope 
is declared infallible, not on grounds of historical 
reasoning, but by the sheer force of statement. 
The majority of the Catholic prelates, finding 
that the dogma had insensibly come to be gene- 
rally adopted in the Catholic body, have 
assumed that the dominant tradition is true, 
and is essentially an element in the original 
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constitution of the Christian Church. To the 
maintenance of this existing theory they pledge 
themselves, heart and soul. They read every 
text of Scripture, every fact of ecclesiastical 
history, under the conviction that it must have 
an Ultramontane meaning, and none other. 
The honest, vigorous, critical faculty is dead 
within them. They can no more see the true 
signification of texts or facts, than a person 
viewing a landscape through green spectacles 
can detect the various hues of the scene before 
him. They are the slaves of the popular beliefs 
of their time, and will listen to no one who 
impugns the sacredness of the tyranny to which 
they have submitted themselves. 

And is not this precisely the spirit in which 
so many Protestants are bent upon upholding 
at all costs those precise theological traditions 
which happen to have become dominant in this 
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nineteenth century ? Partly from one cause and 
partly from another, the whole fabric of edu- 
cated English life is agitated with doubts and 
questionings touching the first elements of 
religious belief, while an intense worldliness is 
still the ruling principle among the wealthier 
and more comfortable classes in society. Un- 
doubtedly there are many exceptions to the 
general rule ; but as a whole, the active intelli- 
gence of England is without any strong religious 
belief; and the well-to-do families of England 
have scarcely any aim beyond that of rising in 
the world and enjoying the pleasures of the 
hour. 

And yet, in too many instances, the one 
weapon with which this miserable inroad of 
unbelief and worldliness is combated, is the 
simple method of assertion and anathematising. 
Just as with the Roman Ultramontanes the 
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least attempt at rational criticism is held to be 
equivalent to a denial of the whole Roman 
creed, so it is beyond the borders of Rome. 
The dominant traditions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are to be upheld at all hazards, and no 
dispassionate inquiry is to be permitted into 
their harmony with the teaching of Christ Him- 
self. The suspicion that we may have insensibly 
drifted into modes of thought which will not 
bear the light of historical and philosophical 
criticism, is not to be endured for a moment. 
As the Vatican majority were satisfied to assert 
the infallibility of the Pope, so are the followers 
of the same school among Protestants satisfied to 
assert the infallible truth of those Calvinistic or 
Romanising views of Christianity, diluted as they 
are, which have succeeded in alienating nine^ 
tenths of the intelligence of thoughtful English- 
men from all serious interest in personal religion. 
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We know what Ultramontanism has done in 
Rome. When shall we all open our eyes to the 
evils which it has wrought and is still working 
in England ? 



THE END. 
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